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Fretp DIvIsIon SUPERVISORS 


Drvision “A”—M. J. Golden, 602 Penn Ave., West 
Reading, Pa. 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, Northampton. 
Philadelphia, York. 


Drvision “B’’—Jay C. Gilford, Wyoming Ave. and 
Welles St., Forty Fort, Pa. 
Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 


Division ‘“C’’—Robert E. Latimer, 352 E. 3rd St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Bradford, Columbia, Lycoming, Montour, North- 
umberland, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga, Union. 
Division “‘D’’—William J. Davis, 327 Penn St., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, 
Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry. 
Drvision “‘E’’—M. E. Sherman, 1 E. Du Bois Ave., 
Du Bois, Pa. 
Cameron, Center, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jefferson. 
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Drvision “F’—Hayes T. Englert, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd 
Floor, S. S. Oil City, Pa. 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Lawrence. 
Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
Division ““G”—Thomas F. Bell, 405 Main St., 2d Floor, 
McClellan Bldg., Irwin, Pa. 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, 
Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Washington, 
Westmoreland. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


RATES—Effective July 1, 1946, $1.00 for one year, 
$1.50 for two years, and $2.00 for three years for every- 
one, residents and non-residents, with a special rate 
of 50 cents for all resident sportsmen'’s organizations, 
provided such subscriptions are submitted in lots of 
ten or more. Remittance by check or money order to 
be made payable to the Department of Revenue, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. CASH FORWARDED AT 
SENDER’S RISK. STAMPS NOT ACCEPTED. Your 
local Game Protector, County Treasurer or other 
Hunting License Issuing Agent will take your subscrip- 
tion; or you may forward it direct to the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Please report all changes of address promptly, send- 
ing both your old and new addresses. 
— address all communications to the Editorial 

ce. 

Publication office, Cameron and Kelker Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Executive and editorial office, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

Permission to reprint will be granted provided 
proper credit is given. 

Mailed in conformity with P.O.D. Order No. 19687. 
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_ JURY RECOMMENDS FIREARMS HANDLING 
TRAINING COURSES 


The Gettysburg jury which recently recommended that some organization 
sponsor a school in the proper handling of firearms deserves the everlasting 
gratitude and moral support of every safety conscious citizen in the Common- 
wealth. 


Following a verdict of negligence in handling a rifle which was accidentally 
discharged and killed the mother of four children while a 19 year old wood- 
chuck hunter was unloading it, the aforesaid jury emphatically recommended 
that local organizations of one kind or another sponsor safe gun handling 
schools in an effort to curb the too frequent careless mishaps which occur. 

The jury’s recommendation is a direct challenge to every sportsman’s or- 
ganization, Legion or VFW Post, and like groups to undertake some kind of 
safety program for firearm enthusiasts, especially youngsters. Accidents such 
as the above can be avoided. They represent just the sort of negligence and 
carelessness the Game Commission has been trying for years to prevent. 

It is the duty of every individual and especially every group interested in 
the safe use of firearms to help. Pennsylvania needs more Junior Rifle Clubs. 
Every sportsmen’s organization, Legion or VFW Post in the state could well 
afford to sponsor one, preferably under the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association; otherwise individually. It doesn’t matter how, it matters when. 
Do it now! 


PENNSYLVANIA WEEK 


Pennsylvania is a land of infinite variety. 


This endless variety is a reason why Governor Martin has designated Sep- 
tember 17-22 as “Pennsylvania Week.” 


Pennsylvania Week is part of a campaign to promote Pennsylvania, with 
the long-range objective of bringing more industries and more tourists into 
Pennsylvania and its communities. 

The immediate objective, for Pennsylvania Week itself, is an intensive 
effort to acquaint the people of Pennsylvania more fully with the greatness 
of their own State—its resources, its development, its history, and its poten- 
tialities for the future. It is basic that Pennsylvanians must have a thorough 
understanding of their own greatness and achievements, in order to appreci- 
ate fully their own possibilities. 

Pennsylvania Week has been designated as a time when the people of 
Pennsylvania should focus their attention upon knowing their home State 
and their home communities, and the great variety and possibilities to be 
found there. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find an article titled “Pennsylvania is a 
Great State—Tell Someone About It.” This article tells about the Historic, 
Scenic and Recreational Areas of the Commonwealth. Don’t fail to read it. 
In next month’s issue still another article telling more about Pennsylvania 
will be published. Watch for it, too. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE!!! 


We jumped the number of pages in this issue from 32 to 40 because we may 
not be able to secure any paper for the October number, and we wanted to be 
very sure you received all the pre-season hunting information possible before 
November 1. 

The paper situation is acute and we were extremely fortunate to acquire, 
through a very good friend, the high grade stock used in the last three issues— 
stock we hope to use always when it becomes available. An equally good friend 
secured enough paper for this issue. It is not as heavy as we prefer, but we 
are grateful for it—as grateful as we will be to you if you can put us next to 
any company that can furnish us paper in sheets size 38 x 50, not less than 
50 lb. weight. 
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“I am glad to endorse this article by Richard Alden Knight as 
I was instrumental in having the mourning dove classified as a 
game bird in Pennsylvania and declaring an open season. Among 
all the birds classified as game birds, the mourning dove is unique 
as it is the only one that breeds in every state in the Union. 
Few birds exert a stronger esthetic and sporting appeal than does 
the mourning dove. The trim beauty of its form, the soft, delicate 
shades of color, touched by svots of metallic lustre, the whistling 
sound emitted by the ranid beat of wings in swift, arrowlike 
flight, which calls for great shooting skill, and the soothing, plain- 
tive quality of its call notes make it popular with both sportsmen 
and nature students. 


“It has not been deemed advisable by the Game Commission, up 
to the present time, to have the cpen season on the dove longer than 
the regular small game season. Evidence indicates that shooting 
should not be permitted before October 1, as frequently nesting 
continues during September.”—Nicholas Biddle, Game Commis- 
sioner, Bethayres, Pa. 


URING the season of 1945 there were approximately seven 

hundred thousand hunting licenses sold in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. One of these licenses entitles a bird hunter to 
kill his seasonal bag limits of quail, woodcock, ruffed grouse. 
pheasant, waterfowl, rail and DOVE. That’s pretty fair value for 
two bucks. However, there’s just one catch in it. For a bird 
hunter to realize the full worth of his license he must first find 
his birds. 

As you know, grouse have not been plentiful in Pennsylvania 
covers since the fall of 1942. Quail shooting is good only in cer- 
tain parts of the state. Exceedingly heavy gunning pressure is 
placed on the pheasant, and woodcock shooting is rather a spe- 
cialized job, not indulged in by many. Thus, the upland gunne: 
in Pennsylvania these days spends a great deal of his time hunting 
and very little of it shooting. Within our state boundaries each 
year lives a bountiful supply of the game bird that ranks fourth 
in importance in the United States, yet only a very few upland 
gunners pay any attention to him. I refer to the Ringnecked Dove 
or Mourning Dove, as he is sometimes known. True, he’s not very 
big, as game birds go, but he is lightning fast, game to the core, 
and he’ll give you some fine shooting. 





FAST FLYERS 


ANO THE 


SHOTGUN 


By RICHARD ALDEN KNIGHT 


A token season on dove was opened last year in Pennsylvania 
on November 1. Ours, in common with many other northern 
States, raises annually a goodly share of the dove supply of the 
nation. But, until last year, we were not allowed to shoot them. 
In other words, we have been raising top-notch game birds to 
furnish good shooting for gunners in the more southern States. 
Doves are migratory birds. They nest in the northern States 
during the spring and summer and go south with the coming of 
winter. A few years ago it was my good fortune to see for myself 
what I had been missing in past seasons. In the winter of 1942 
we went to South Carolina to shoot quail. Our host, a dog fancier 
of some renown, had a kennelful of field-triai quail dogs, but very 
few quail. Thus, for our real sport, we turned to dove shooting. 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Evidence that I did learn to hit them after a week of practice. 
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CONSERVING OUR SOIL, WATER AND WILDLIFE 


EW SPORTSMEN or game managers 

need to be reminded that most of our 
year-by-year hunting and much of the good 
fishing are to be found on the farm. The 
country’s approximately 6 million farms in- 
clude more than a billion acres of crop- 
land, pasture, and woodland within their 
boundaries. It is land that once was the 
undisturbed habitat of game and furbearers, 
birds, and fish. It is the land to which the 
great body of average sportsmen must con- 
tinue to look in the future for their bags 
of wildfowl and game. 


In addition, these farms and ranches to- 
gether make up the watersheds of our 
streams, lakes, and coastal fishing - waters. 
All but a relatively small part of the water 
which feeds them first falls on this farm- 
land, later to find its way to our favorite 
fishing grounds, maybe hundreds of miles 
away. Clearly, then, the way we take care 
of the land in farms—how we conserve 
these basic soil and water resources—largely 
is going to mean for most of us the differ- 
ence between satisfactory hunting or no 
hunting, between good angling, or none. 
Tc quite a considerable extent, in other 
words, it is possible to have our game 
where we want it, if we plan it that way. 
That will not be difficult if sportsmen, 
farmers, and conservationists continue to 
work toward this common goal in the way 
they already are doing so effectively in 
many states and local communities. 


Wildlife, like all other life, depends on 
soil and water and the food they produce. 
Soil conservation is the science of treating 
and using the land so as to keep it perma- 
nently productive. Consequently, every 
practice we use to keep the soil from wash- 
ing or blowing away directly benefits our 
wildlife. At the same time, it assures the 
farmer and his children after him a better 
and more profitable living. In short, the 
soil conservationist automatically is a wild- 
life conservationist; and the farmer becomes 
our principal game manager. Together, 
they are working through farmer-voted and 
farmer-managed soil conservation districts 
at the big job of soil and water conservation 
we delayed all too long in tackling. 


We delayed, in fact, under a ruinous 
policy of inaction when it came to pre- 
serving our land resource, until we allowed 
half of our land in this country to be dam- 
aged by soil erosion. We let at least a 
fifth of our original area of tillable land in 
the United States become ruined for further 
immediate practical cultivation and much 
of the remaining cultivated land to be dam- 
aged. Additional millions of acres of grazing 
land likewise were hurt. During about the 
first third of the present century alone, we 
let around a million acres a year become 
unfit for further practical cultivation. The 
fertile, high valued farmland of Pennsyl- 
vania did not escape its share of this costly 
waste. Soil Conservation “Service surveys 
a few years ago disclosed that soil erosion 


By Dr. HUGH H. BENNETT 


Photos U. S. Soil Conservation Service 





DR. HUGH H. BENNETT, Chief 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


was already a pressing problem on ap- 
proximately 15 million acres, or roughly 
nine-tenths of all the land in farms in the 
state. 


The definite relationship 
abuse of the land and the 
scarcity of our wildlife is 
In parts of some countries, whole wildlife 
populations have been all but wiped out 
when their food and cover were destroyed 
and the waters in the streams dried up as 
a result of careless cultivation, overgrazing, 
burning, and deforestation. Here in the 
United States, we have seen the same sort 
of thing happen in too many localities. Big 
game, of course, was first to give way before 
the onrush of settlement, though fortunately 
respectable populations of the more valuable 
species thrive in our forests and other sanc- 
tuaries which foresighted conservation 
leaders managed to have provided. But in 
too many instances small game birds and 
animals, furbearers, and fish that abounded 
on our farmlands generally until compara- 
tively recent years now have gone the way 
of the old swimming hole. 

Much of this toll in wildlife can be traced 
directly to soil erosion. Wildlife habitat 
is reduced and the yield from this im- 
portant “crop” is lowered by just that much 
every time we let a gully eat its way into 
our fields or allow the soil to wash off 
our fields to pollute our streams and to 
silt up our lakes, reservoirs, and bays. 
For years, soil erosion has cost this country 
an estimated nearly 4 billion dollars every 
year. A very substantial part of that cost 
has been in damage to rivers and harbors 
and other waters. We now have trimmed 
that erosion cost by something like a billion 


between this 
abundance or 
clear enough. 


dollars a year, but it still is great. The 
harm to fish and wildlife is an important 
item in that debit column. 


The prospect would be dark indeed, if 
we still did not know how to take care of 
our productive land and stop the sheet and 
gully erosion, silting and other damage that 
hurts man and his wildlife friends alike. 
Fortunately, we have learned in that time 
how to treat the land, the only way it can 
be treated effectively, and the most eco- 
nomical way of treating it. That is to give 
each acre the kind of erosion control treat- 
ment it needs and then to use the land only 
for the crops it is able to go on producing 
safely. That may be for cultivated crops, 
grass, timber, or wildlife. Our good land 
has been | shrinking—in Pennsylvania, 
throughout the United States, and all over 
the world. We still have enough good land 
left in this country if we do not relax for a 
moment in the nation-wide drive we have 
so successfully begun on the problem of 
lend misuse and waste. 


This winning battle, in which we already 
have made such remarkable advances, is 
being waged through the soil conservation 
districts. Today, farmers have voted 1,600 
or more of these districts into being under 
state enabling laws. All 48 states now have 
laws under which farmers may draw upon 
available local, state, and federal facilities 
in carrying on their soil conservation pro- 
grams. New districts are being voted at 
the rate of 30 or more a month. Between 
April 15 and May 15 of this year, for 
example, 55 new soil conservation districts 
were added, and the acreage of these new 
districts and additions to old ones came to 
more than 29 million acres in that month. 
That means almost two new districts and a 
million acres a day for the month! 


Nearly two-thirds of the farms of the 
United States now are in soil conservation 
districts, or more than 3,880,000. They 
cover more than 860 million acres. Penn- 
sylvania by May 15 had 10 organized soil 
conservation districts. 


The landowners’ and operators’ only in- 
ducement for organizing these demo- 
cratically conceived and operated soil con- 
servation districts lies in the demonstrated 
benefits of the soil and water saving prac- 
tices they can put into effect more efficiently 
through the districts. Among them are: 
Conservation of their irreplaceable soil; an 
increase in per acre production of at least 
20 percent, on the average, for major crops 
on land treated; savings in machinery, labor, 
power, fertilizer, and other items; increased 
diversification; higher income, and more 
flexibility in farming operations to meet 
changing market and other demands. 

These gains come from using practices 
like improved crop rotations, contour tillage 
and cultivation, terracing, land clearing and 
improved pasture seeding and management, 
growing cover crops, building farm ponds, 
conservation woodland cutting and manage- 
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ment, and making wildlife-border and other 
plantings for wildlife. The farmer uses 
these practices in combinations as they are 
needed. He and the assisting soil conserva- 
tion technician whose services have been 
requested by the soil conservation district 
work out a careful, acre-by-acre farm con- 
servation plan. This plan, in turn, is based 
on a conservation survey which shows the 
soil type, slope, degree of erosion, and other 
basic guiding information about every acre 
or the farm. No two parcels of land, 
probably, are identical; and quite often there 
are wide variations in the capabilities of 
parts of the same field. That is why we 
classify all conservation-treated land from 
Class I to Class VIII, depending upon its 
depth and fertility of soil, degree of slope, 
susceptibility to erosion, and so on. 

Many soil conservation practices are 
specifically beneficial to wildlife. Contour 
strip cropping, for one, with its alternate 
level bands of row crops and close-growing 
crops, provides “edges” which game birds 
love as feeding spots and runways. This 
is a No. 1 measure for slowing down water 
runoff and soil washing. Studies in Ohio 
revealed 140 percent more breeding birds 
in fields strip-cropped with corn, small 
grain, and hay than in those in which only 
a single crop was planted solidly. Farm 
ponds built for stock water, fire control, 
orchard spraying, and other farm uses at- 
tract waterfowl and fur-bearing animals. 
When properly stocked and fertilized, they 
will yield up to 250 pounds of edible fish 
to the surface acre. Add swimming, boating, 
and picnicking. 

Field borders and hedges, such as those 
which are being planted in cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission to test 
out various plants, furnish wildlife food 
and cover while serving their erosion-con- 
trol purposes. More than 300 miles of field 
borders and many more miles of hedges 
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Photo U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


Close up of muskrat house. Muskrats provided approximately 25 per cent net farm 


income on this farm in 1936. 


already have been planted in the north- 
eastern states in soil conservation districts. 
Stream-bank erosion control is an im- 
portant soil conservation measure for saving 
productive bottomland. Woody and other 
plants used for this purpose develop into 
ideal wildlife food and shelter; and the fish 
in the streams affected benefit immeasurably 
by having the muddying soil kept out of 
the water. 


Though virtually every soil conservation 
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near Kirkwood in Lancaster, Pa. soil conservation district. 





Photo U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 
Aerial view of contour strip-cropping and field stripping on the field of Ezra Hershey 


This picture shows a 


partially completed farm plan. Hershey has not yet been able to completely change 
his former square field arrangements and use contouring entirely. 


practice benefits wildlife in some way, some 
such measures are designed primarily for 
wildlife encouragement. For example, it is 
estimated that about 33 million acres within 
the agricultural area of the United States 
are not suited to growing cultivated crops, 
pasture, hay, or trees. Yet they are adap- 
table to producing wildlife crops, if properly 
handled and planted to food-bearing and 
shelter plants. This land includes banks of 
streams, drainage and irrigation ditches, 
small, rough spots which are idle on farms, 
and marshland which can be used more 
profitably for producing muskrat and other 
wildlife “crops” than it could be drained 
for other crop use. 

Actually, we have only made a good be- 
ginning on the whole soil and water con- 
servation job in this country. This despite 
the fact some 80 million acres already have 
been treated permanently with soil con- 
servation practices, and that upwards of 
half a million farmers are farming the 
planned soil conservation way. To find out 
just how big the job ahead is, the Soil Con- 
servation Service has made a survey of the 
conservation needs of the country—state by 
state and area by area. It is the first com- 
prehensive appraisal of its kind ever made 
in any country. It shows us, with de- 
pendable accuracy for all practical purposes, 
how many acres still need treatment with 
each soil and water conservation practice 
It also tells us how much technical as- 
sistance, labor, machinery, and planting 
materials will be necessary for completing 
the job. 

This survey shows that about 90 percent 
of our farmland still needs ocnservation 
treatment in the United States. We now 
know that we can do the basic soil con- 
servation job in 20 years or so, if the facili- 
ties for doing it are made available to the 
farmers and assisting agencies. That does 
not include the continuing task of main- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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WHAT KIND OF HUNTING COMPANION HAVE YOU BEEN? 


IN YOUR RELATIONS WITH YOUR FELLOW-HUNTER, IN GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP, IN THE MATTER OF 
SAFETY, AND IN LIVING UP TO THE “GOLDEN RULES” OF THE HUNTER’S CODE AT ALL TIMES, 
ARE YOU A “BILL’’ OR ARE YOU A “‘JACK’’? 


_ hunting season was over. There was 
nothing now that a gunner could do ex- 
cept to keep the old gun cleaned and oiled, 
and to dream of the hunts gone by, and to 
think perhaps of the companions of those 
hunts. 

I sat in my den one blustery night of last 
winter; alone except for the little female 
springer-spanie] that lay contentedly dream- 
ing at my feet. Her paws twitched spas- 
mgodically, and ocasionally she emitted those 
short sharp nasal-sounds that suggested she 
was once again on the trail of those two cock- 
pheasants she had so patiently and per- 
sistently driven through a hundred-yard long 
stretch of towering and matted cat-o-nine- 
tails. 


It was good to sit and muse over the high- 
spots of days spent afield, and particularly 
of my companions during those days. As 
they came to mind I could remember each 
in turn, very vividly; not so much because 
of the game they had been able to bag, but 
because of the kind of sportsmen they had 
been; whether their enthusiasm had been 
very real and intense or only “luke-warm”; 
whether they had always been eager and 
ready to go on a previously-planned hunt- 
ing-trip, come rain or shine—and lastly, 
just what manner of all-around hunting- 
companions they had proven to be. One has 
to hunt but half a day with a man in order 
to determine whether he is one with whom 
you would like to spend future hunting 
days, or whether he is one you would rather 
not have accompany you again. There is 
no better “yard-stick” than a day afield 
by which to measure a man. 


From the walls of my den there stared 
down at me the pictures of my companions 
of my thirty-five long and happy seasons 
afield. 

Even though they did not know it, I was 
hunting with them again on this particular 
winter evening; with Dad, with Bill, with 
Harry, with Quint and with Frank. These 
were the companions of my early years, of 
boyhood days of productive hunting in the 
beautiful Perkiomen Valley. And with the 
thoughts of these men there came the in- 
evitable thoughts of the staunch farm-house 
that nestled alongside the old mill at the 
edge of the creek, where it was a sacred 
tradition that we stop for a big chicken- 
dinner at noon the first day of each hunting 
season. It was a big and important part of 
our day to stop and eat a bountiful meal 
with the Pennsylvania Dutch woman whose 
father and three brothers were always of our 
party. To have shunned her and her hos- 
pitality would have been to offend her in- 
deed. 

Before we ate dinner it was our custom 
to clean the rabbits which we had gathered 
during the morning. These were then hung 
on a long wire strung across the back-porch, 
If I told you the number that hung there 


By W. K. THOMAS 





The author and his Springer pal. 


at noon-time of those early hunting days 
you probably would not believe me. In fact 
the size of the “bag” then, in comparison 
with the hunting in the same territory today, 
would seem to fantastic that I would hardly 
be able to believe it myself. 


Slowly my hunting companions pass from 
view. First Arthur, then Harold, then Lester, 
then John, then Jaker, then Billy and Sam. 
I will never forget them, for they have been 
proven by the test of time. But it was not 
always my good fortune to have had such 
companions as them. There have been some 
with whom I hunted only once. They 
usually had certain ideas of sportsmanship 
that did not coincide with mine, their care- 
less handling of guns made hunting with 
them a genuine risk, or it may have been 
that the proper regard for the rights of the 
farmer did not mean enough to them. 

For these reasons, it has always been my 
thought that it would be of great value to 
many beginners if they could be given some 
idea of just what they should or should not 
do while afield. They should be given at 
least some little instruction in the proper 
handling of their guns, in their actions to- 
ward their fellow hunters, and in their con- 
sideration for the rights of the farmer who 
feeds and protects their game and allows 
them to hunt on his property. In other 
words, and to put it very simply, they should 
be taught that the old “golden-rule” applies 
in the hunting field just as much as it ap- 
plies in the other pursuits of life. 


The boy who has been raised on a farm 
has in most cases been taught all these things 
by his father or by an older brother. True, 
he has been allowed to start early, but he has 
had strongly impressed upon him the points 
heretofore mentioned. If he were to make 
any glaring mistakes he would probably 
be sent home for the rest of that day. 


I have read many good and very inter- 
esting articles on both small and big game 
hunting, but I have yet to see an article 
which really covered in any amount of de- 
tail the so important points of safety and 
conduct which would help the beginner, yes 
even some of us older fellows. 

Living within a few miles from the out- 
skirts of a great city, I have many times seen 
groups of ‘teen-aged boys from this city 
make their first hunting trips to nearby 
farms. The love of the woods, the open 
fields and the gun is surely in them, but 
there are many things they should know 
before venturing afield for the first time— 
things that no one has taken the trouble to 
teach them. They may and probably do 
learn in time, but it is often through the 
hard and disastrous way. 


An older gunner can spot these groups 
every time. The boys will be wearing very 
complete outfits of brand-new hunting 
clothing. The porting-goods dealer has seen 
to that. They will be carrying new and 
shining single-barreled guns, for they prob- 
ably cannot afford or do not care to invest 
in a good life-time double. All this neces- 
sary equipment these boys have, but they 
probably do not know how to handle their 
guns carefully; how to properly cross a 
fence, or about what formation to follow 
while working an open weed or stubble- 
field or woods. Here, instead of keeping a 
straight line, they are apt to advance in a 
crazy pattern, with the fellows on the flanks 
being far out ahead of the rest of the crowd. 
This one thing causes many accidents on fast 
quartering-shots; this, with the over-excite- 
ment that comes with youth and its lack of 
experience. 

All these and many other situations could 
be prevented or corrected if these beginners 
had had some previous instruction. These 
boys are not stubborn, and in most cases 
would welcome the help and advice of some 
older and more experienced hunter who 
would be willing to take the time to start 
them right in a grand sport which they may 
fellow for many years to come. 

It is with all this in mind that the thought 
occurred to me to make some attempt-even 
though it be a poor one—to show and to ex- 
plain some of the things that make a man a 
good hunter and a good field companion, and 
to show conversely some of the things that 
should not be done; the things that make a 
man whose companionship is never sought 
by others, but rather is religiously shunned 
by them. The latter will forever hunt alone, 
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for he either has not or will not learn and 
practice certain customs and _ procedures 
which all good hunters follow, but very 
seldom talk about. 

Perhaps I can better illustrate some of the 
things I mean if I have you follow me afield 
on a certain day. My companion for that 
day was a man who I will call “Jack”. 
Though Jack was my only companion that 
day, there seemed to walk continuously by 
my side a fellow with whom I had hunted 
for many years. His name was “Bill”, and it 
was a pleasure to hunt with him. He knew 
all the rules, and what’s more he observed 
them at all times. He always treated his gun 
like the very dangerous and lethal weapon 
it was. 

He never “hogged” all the shots, and he 
never shot first at game unless ittraveled 
toward his side. He never bragged that his 
make of gun was the only make really worth 
owning. He never “alibied”, and he was just 
as much pleased when I made a successful 
shot as if he had made it himself. In short, 
Bill was a great guy and an ideal com- 
panion, and I shall miss him very much 
when he hangs up his worn and beloved old 
double-gun for the last time. Bill will not 
be with me, in person, on this particular 
day, but I will nevertheless think of him 
often, in comparison, and may even talk 
: him under my breath when Jack cannot 
ear, 

Jack lived in the city, a few miles away. 
I had met him through a mutual friend, and 
he had expressed a desire to hunt with me 
for a day when the next hunting season 
rolled around, I am very reluctant to hunt 
with a man whose habits I do not know, but 
rather than hurt the feelings of our mutual 
friend, I had made arrangements for Jack to 
meet me at the Buckingham crossroads at 
seven o'clock sharp of a certain morning. 

Being a believer in an early start, I arrived 
at the designated meeting place at quarter 
of seven, all set and ready to go. Seven 
o'clock rolled around and no Jack appeared. 

Soon the scattered shots of hunters in 
nearby fields set me to “boiling”—I had the 
hunter’s familiar idea that the other fellow 
was getting into my favorite spots before 
me, and would clean out all the game before 
I had a chance at it. There was nothing to 
do, however, but to sit and to fret and to 
wait. Finally at quarter of eight Jack 
appeared. He was very very sorry and very 
apologetic, and hoped that I had not minded 
waiting. He had forgotten to set his alarm 
clock properly, and then too he had been 
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out so late the night before that he wasn’t 
sure whether he felt well enough to come. 
“Good Gosh”, I thought to myself, “Bill 
would have been here on time, and nothing 
short of a broken leg would have kept him 
from feeling well enough to go hunting, once 
the plans were made.” 

We were chiefly after pheasants that day, 
and I have learned by experience that the 
best place to hunt them early in the day is 
in the open and tall-grass fields. Only after 
having been chased out of these open-fields 
would these birds take to the cover of the 
woods and heavy thickets. Jack thought 
differently, however, and rather than take 
the advice of one who had hunted this sec- 
tion before, he insisted that we make our 
start in the woods. With the thought of 
that good mutual friend still in mind, I 
agreed to Jack’s wishes and, after an hour’s 
futile hunting in the woods, I had the satis- 
faction or rather the dissatisfaction of seeing 
some other hunters bring down three beau- 
tiful cock pheasants in the very fields I had 
proposed to hunt. Again Bill came to mind. 





He and I would have talked over the route 
of our hunt before making our start for the 
day. Neither of us would have insisted that 
his ideas were the right ones, or would have 
tried to impose his will on the other. Our 
plans would have been based rather on just 
whose familiarity with any one particular 
stretch of country was greatest, and on the 
known habits and paths of travel of game 
in that section, based on previous hunting 
days spent there. 

After advancing through the woods for 
perhaps another half hour, a good sized 
cottontail got out from under my very feet 
and went straight away from me; it was 
plainly my shot. Not wanting to tear him 
up badly, I waited for him to get a fair dis- 
tance from the gun. As I followed the bunny 
with the gun barrel, Jack’s shot suddenly 
rang out from ten yards the other side of me. 
Calmly he walked up and pocketed the 
bunny. “Sorry, old man” said he. “I thought 
you couldn’t see him well encugh to shoot”. 
Bill would have waited—our rule was always 
that the man who started the game took 
the first shot at it. After that it was any 
man’s shot. 

A little further along Jack started a very 
small cottontail; so small I would rather 
have left it for “seed”. “Don’t shoot’, I 
called. “It’s only a kitten”. Jack shot, 
however, and stopped the bunny. “A rabbit’s 
a rabbit” he said. “It runs up the score as 
much as a full-grown one.” 

Jack drifted off slightly then to one side 
of the course I was following, and I lost 
sight of him for a while. Shortly I heard 
his “twelve” bark again, and a few seconds 
later I saw a bunny disappearing down the 
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path ahead of me. I knew then Jack had 
missed, but nevertheless I thought I would 
try him out. “Did you get him?” I called. 
“No, I didn’t shoot at anything” said Jack. 
“My gun went off accidently.” “You old 
liar”, I thought. “You did shoot, and you 
did miss, and you are not man enough to ad- 
mit it.” I had heard that one many times 
before, and it didn’t fool me one bit. Old 
Bill would have said: “I missed him clean, 
and I had a fair shot at him too. I guess 
I'm getting old.” 

From the open field at the edge of the 
woods, a short time later, I saw another 
hunter flush a hen pheasant, and saw her 
set her course towards the woods, near us. 
The hunter in the field, recognizing the bird 
as being illegal, held his fire. Consequently 
the bird was not too much alarmed as she 
flew towards the woods, toward the exact 
spot where Jack and I were standing. The 
hen set her wings and “volplaned” gently 
toward the sheltering cover where she 
thought she would be safe. I saw Jack’s 
gun flash up, and quickly called “hen-bird!” 
He paid no attention to me however, and his 
shot dropped the bird that our game laws 
plainly stated should never be shot at. Jack 
saw my look of consternation and disappoint- 
ment. “Sorry, old man” said he. “I was not 
sure whether it was a cock or a hen bird, 
and we don’t want to lose any birds.” He 
then calmly performed the old law-breaker’s 
trick we have all seen so many times. He 
picked up the dead hen, which if left to 
go her harmless way would next year have 
raised a brood in which there would have 
been probably a half dozen cock birds to 
swell the loval covers. He picked her up 
and stuffed her body into a hollow log, where 
none could see his mistake. No one would 
ever know, but I had seen and I would 
never forget. “Bill would never have done 
this.” I thought. I had seen Bill hold fire 
once on a legal bird, because that bird was 
flying toward him “in the sun”, and he was 
not sure of its identity. 

And then there came to mind another 
never-to-be-forgotten day with Bill—a fruit- 
less and trying day. It was a day full of 
nothing but disappointments. It was Thanks- 
giving Day, and the season was almost over. 
This would be our last chance at pheasants 
for the year. We had started early and the 
day had been full of promise. There was no 
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(Continued on Page 28) 
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Memorial Arch at Valley Forge, Montgomery County. 


HAT do Pennsylvanians know about 

her historic shrines, her scenic beauty 
and her wonderful and varied recreational 
facilities? What blinds people to the beau- 
tiful and interesting things around them 
end sends them hither and yon, even to 
other lands, to see ‘wonders’ which often 
do not compare with those of their home- 
land? 

The most beautiful spots in the world 
can be found in Pennsylvania. From moun- 
tain to lake shore one can find a wide 
variety of attractive places in which to em- 
ploy his leisure time. Many of our early 
settlers appreciated these facts and made 
their homes here in the Keystone State. 

Here it was that Ole Bull, famous Nor- 
wegian violinist, established in 1852, his 
Utopia in Potter County; and to this day, 
as one motors down the Coudersport Pike, 
one passes the Hamlet of Oleona and glimpses 
the remains of the old castle, which over- 
looks Kettle Creek and its rocky glens. Ap- 
proximately 800 settlers here found “a 
new Norway consecrated to liberty, baptized 
with independence, and protected by the 
Union’s mighty flag.” 


To Pennsylvania also came refugees of the 
French Revolution who set up on the banks 
of the Susquehanna, between Wilkes-Barre 
and Towanda, the French town of Asylum 
which was intended as a haven of refuge 
for these people, and which was visited by 
Louis Philippe, King of France. It was in- 
tended that Marie Antoinette should find 
peace and quiet in these beautiful hills, but 
the Revolution decided otherwise. 

Likewise, Russia, in the person of Prince 
Gallitzin, who gave up riches and title to 
live in the hills above Johnstown and Al- 
toona. The Prince came upon a Bible, was 
converted and began theological studies in 
Baltimore. He founded a colony at Loretto, 
Cambria County, purchased over 20,000 
acres which he divided into farms and offered 
to settlers on easy terms. He died there in 
1841. In 1916 a marker was erected in his 
honor over a spring on the William Penn 
Highway, near Duncansville. Many other 
names could be given of famous people who 
at one time or another found peace and 
quiet among the hills of Pennsylvania. 

As in the past, se now in the present, 
Pennsylvania stands among the foremost 
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GREAT STATE— 


By 
JAMES N. MORTON 
and 
LEO A. LUTTRINGER, Jr. 


states of the Union in offering to its citizens 
many advantages both for a livelihood and 
for recreation. It has not been until recently 
that public lands have been acquired for 
recreational use. The early English settlers 
were perhaps the first in establishing the 
public fishing waters and the ‘“Commons” 
with which we are all familiar. 

Today there is approximately one million 
and a half acres of publicly owned State 
Forest Land. The use of these recreational 
areas has increased considerably in the last 
several years. State forest lands lie mainly 
in the north-central, central and _ north- 
eastern portions of the State. They contain 
a variety of spots that offer excellent recrea- 
tional possibilities. 

South of the Lincoln Highway in Franklin 
County is the James Buchanan State Forest 
Park, one of the most historical spots in the 
State Forests of Pennsylvania. Here the 
fifteenth President of the United States 
wandered as a boy with a turkey bell 
around his neck to keep him from getting 
lost. 


Caledonia State Forest Park, situated on 
the Lincoln Highway between Chambers- 
burg and Gettysburg is probably the most 
extensively used. The most picturesque is 
the George W. Child Park, Child’s Park as 
it is commonly known, in Pike County. Here 
one will find waterfalls. lakes, and forests 
in abundance. 

To see big timber as it originally stood 
on our hillsides, one must go to Snyder- 
Middleswarth Park in Snyder County near 
Troxelville where stand many virgin hem- 
locks, white pines, pitch pines, and hard- 
woods. To appreciate the mountains at 
their best one must go to Leonard Harrison 
State Forest Park near Wellsboro in Tioga 
County wherein the spectacular view of 
Pine Creek, winding its now roaring, now 
placid way through a thousand foot gorge, 
reminds one of the Grand Canyon. 

Other beautiful state forest parks are the 
Voneida in Centre County, and the Mont 
Alto Park in Franklin County, adjoining 
which is the State Forest School, among 
the oldest existing forest institutions in 
America. One passes the Mont Alto Sana- 
torium enroute through the beautiful forest 
glades. 

For those who care to use them, the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters has estab- 
lished many public camp sites of which 
there is usually one or more in each of 
the State Forests. In addition certain his- 
torical and unusual parts of the State For- 
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TELL SOMEONE ABOUT IT 


Dedicated to 
“PENNSYLVANIA WEEK” 
September 17-24 


ests have been marked by monuments. O! 
these Bear Meadows, near Bellefonte, Centre 
County, is popular because of its unusual! 
make-up and great botanical interests. The 
Joyce Kilmer State Forest Monument on 
Paddy’s Mountain in Union County stands 
as a monument to the young American 
poet who was killed in the first World 
War, and whose poem, “Trees,” is so well! 
known. 

Few people are aware of the grandeur of 
Pennsylvania’s mountains. Recent surveys 
show that Pennsylvania has many high ele- 
vations. In 25 of our 67 counties are really 
notable high points. In five counties there are 
elevations of 3,000 feet or more. The highest 
point in the State is on Negro Mountain 
in southern Somerset County where the 
elevation is 3,240 feet. Many of these points 
are accessible, and there are numerous 
smaller, more inaccessible places which ap- 
peal to those who like that kind of recrea- 
tion. Camping is allowed in State Forests 
by permission, and cabin sites may be leased 
at certain areas. Information concerning this 
can be secured from the Department of 
Forests and Waters, Harrisburg. 

A journey through Pennsylvania will not 
be complete without a visit to the State 
Parks, of which there are several. Among 
these is the Bushy Run State Park in 
Westmoreland County. Not far from Jea- 
nette is the Bushy Run Battlefield, the scene 
of a decisive battle in August 1763 when 
Colonel Henry Boquet with a small force 
of Highlanders and Colonials were am- 
bushed by Guyasuta and an overwhelming 
force of redskins. He routed the Indians by 
a clever ruse and the victory practically 
raised the seige of Fort Pitt, the blockhouse 
of which still stands as a testimony to the 
terrific struggle. 

Then there is that memorable and _his- 
toric site of Washington’s first battle—Fort 
Necessity State Park, near Uniontown. Here 
on an expedition with 400 men he learned 
that 1600 French and Indians were advanc- 
ing from Fort Duquesne to meet him. He 
put up entrenchments in Great Meadows 
and named his log stockade Fort Necessity. 
Washington later became owner of 300 
acres in this area, including Fort Necessity. 
The reconstructed fort is on U. S. Route 40, 
the National Pike, 11 miles east of Union- 
town. 

Nationally known Valley Forge Park, 
aside from its historic shrines, holds an- 
other wonder—a natural wonder in the 
amazing beauty of its dogwood when in 
bloom. You may travel the ends of the 
earth before you see anything as lovely. The 
autumn coloring of the leaves is also ex- 
tremely beautiful. The park comprises 
about 1,600 acres along the Schuylkill River 





Photo Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 
Grand Canyon, Tioga County. 


and embraces ground hallowed and con- 
secrated by the privations and sufferings of 
the Continental soldiers during the terrible 
winter of 1777-1778. 


Along the Delaware River is Washington 
Crossing Park, commemorating the exploit of 
General Washington and his soldiers in 
crossing the river on that stormy December 
night to capture the Hessians at Trenton. 
Lake Erie with its State Park on Presque 
Isle provides a very beautiful beach with 
many bathing and picnicking facilities. Also, 
like Cook Forest, it offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the study of flora and fauna. 
On Presque Isle is also the Perry Monument 
and the blockhouse erected over General 
Anthony Wayne’s grave. 

Not far from this area, in Warren County, 
is the Cornplanter Indian Reservation. 
Cornplanter was a Chief of the Six Na- 
tions from the Revolution to his death in 
1936. Many people associate Indian Reser- 
vations with Oklahoma and New Mexico and 
do not know that Pennsylvania also has 
one. It comprises about 1,500 acres and is 
located fifteen miles northeast of Warren. 


In order to fully undersiand why the 
great founder of the State wished to call 
it Sylvania, one need only visit Cook Forest 
Park in Clarion and Forest Counties. In 
this area bordering the Clarion River is 
found the largest remaining stand of virgin 
timber in Pennsylvania. The park contains 
6,500 acres and it was created for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating a portion of the 
original forests of the State. Giant pines 
and hemlocks rear their majestic columns 
more than 200 feet into the heavens. 

Though there are many beautiful sights in 
the Park that are closely situated to trails 
and paths, there are also many wonderful 
spots far away from the beaten path, and 
deep in the forest. Here it is that the 
flowers bloom more thickly, and here the 
trees seem larger, the silence greater, and 
the wildlife more friendly. 

The big trees are the principal attrac- 
tion to a great many of the visitors, yet 
the park also has excellent facilities for 
camping, picnicking, hiking, fishing, and 
nature study. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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By Student Officer OWEN E. 
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Photo N. R. Casillo. 


A few of the several hundred fish caught in a seining demonstrated by employees 
of Pymatuning Hatchery operated by the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Ww four weeks of study here at the 
Training School under our belts we 
are anxiously waiting for our first Field Duty 
assignments that will take us “out among 
em.” That assignment will be of three 
weeks duration and will take in General 
Land Management work in different dis- 
tricts throughout the seven Field Divisions. 
The last week we will cover: Eastern State 
Game Farm, Maiden Creek Dam Area, Har- 
risburg Office, State Capitol and various 
Farm Game Projects and Game Lands Areas 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania. The class 
will then return to the School for eight 
further weeks of training in preparation 
for “H” season. 

The Fourth Class to the man states that 
there is never a dull moment here at the 
school, and so far we have covered the 
fellowing subjects: Botany, including Sum- 
mer Tree Identification, Soil Conservation 
Methods, Typewriting, Ornithology, Veno- 
mous Snakes and Snakebite Treatment, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Land Leasing and 
Land Acquisition, and Game Propagation. 
Our visiting instructors to date have in- 
cluded: Mr. Ralph Britt, Division of Propa- 
gation and Distribution; R. D. Reed, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, G-22; E. G. Musser, 
Soil Conservation Technician of Div. “A”; 
Reinhold L. Fricke, Preparator of the Car- 
negie Museum of Pittsburgh. Mr. Fricke 
is also the Chairman of the Board to conduct 
examinations for Taxidermy in the Game 
Commission. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Traini:.\2 School the feminine touch has been 
added, the lady being Miss Rita Ritten- 
house, of Brockway, who is teaching the 
Typing Classes, and doing a mighty fine 
job of instructing. 


On Sunday, June 23, we were greatly 
honored by the presence of Hon. Ross L. 
Leffler, President of the Game Commission 
and Hon. Robert Lamberton, Vice-President 
of the Commission, and their wives. Short 
talks straight from the shoulder were given 
by Mr. Leffler and Mr. Lamberton after 
which they both met us individually. The 


next day we were again honored with a 
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surprise visit by Seth Gordon, Executive 
Director of the Commission, and Seth 
Gordon, Jr. Their visit was appreciated by 
all the student officers. We all feel for- 
tunate in having the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Executive Director as our 
leaders in the Game Conservation Field. 


GAME PROPAGATION 

We received two hundred and fifty (250) 
day-old ringneck chicks that had previously 
been requested by application and fifty (50) 
quail chicks. So far we have been having 
better than average success in raising them. 
A few have died; death was caused by pick- 
ing and other natural causes. The work 
with the pheasants and quail is so arranged 
that each man will receive practical experi- 
ence in propagation. 

SNAKES 
(No request too big a job) 

Student Officer Erickson of Warren was 
requested to provide a live specimen for 
study in “Poisonous Snakes of Pennsyl- 
vania.” He responded wholeheartedly and 
after his week-end leave returned with 
seven big banded rattlers for our observa- 
tion and study. It was a job well done. 


TRAP SHOOTING 


The old trap house has been rebuilt and 
Bob Parlaman, Resident Instructor, is mighty 
busy whipping us all together into trap 
shooters. No possibles were made the first 
time out nor where any records broken, but 
birds are guaranteed to be splattered in 
the next regular shoot. 


OLD TIMER RETURNS 


Elmer L. Pilling, former Game Protector 
(Continued on Page 31) 





Photo N. R. Casillo. 


Training School students with three specimens taken in the refuge area of Pyma- 
tuning Reservoir. 
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CONSERVE YOUR TRAPLINE 


OMPARATIVELY speaking, the muskrat 

is not a crop destroying animal, neither 
is it classed as a predator, as far as other 
game and wildlife is concerned. He is found 
on every farm, and is by no means difficult 
to catch. 

To say that thousands of farm boys trap 
muskrats, is stating it mildly. The catch of 
muskrat pelts from farm boys runs well into 
the millions. The demand for muskrat fur 
by the raw fur industry is greater than that 
of any other fur-bearer. 

In view of these existing conditions, special 
emphasis falls on the conservation of musk- 
rats on your trapline or farm as the case 
may be. This is not only necessary in order 
to supply the demand of the fur trade, but 
to insure yourself of more and better musk- 
rat trapping in seasons to come. 

We have laws which protect the trapper 
from overtrapping his trapline and these are 
of paramount importance. But we do not 
have laws that protect muskrats from natural 
enemies, nor do we have laws which prohibit 
muskrats from leaving your trapline. 

It is entirely up to the trapper himself to 
protect muskrats during the summer months, 
and to encourage them to remain on his 
trapping grounds. This can be accomplished 
only when he practices conservation trapping 
methods. 

The trapper, who traps with conservation 
foremost in mind, will find that his catch 
of muskrats will increase each year rather 
than decrease. At least, I have found it so. 

For the past eight years I have kept an 
accurate record of all my fur catches. These 
records show that my catch of muskrats was 
increased each season. No, it was not be- 
cause I set more traps each year or be- 
cause I ran a longer trapline, for I operate 
in hard-trapped country and have carried 
on this same length trapline for eight con- 
secutive seasons. 

The most detrimental, and consequently 
the one thing which contributes most to re- 
ducing your yearly catch of muskrats is 
setting traps in their dens. Even though the 
law permits setting traps in dens for musk- 
rats it does not insist on it. 

By setting traps in dens you will catch 
some of them, if they do not “wring off,” 
but the remaining animals will become dis- 
couraged and shy, and most likely leave the 
vicinity when Spring comes. Not only that, 
but at the den you will be almost certain 
to catch the old female, which as you no 
doubt know, is your breeding stock. If you 
do not set traps in their dens, you will not 
catch females, and you will always have a 
harvestable surplus of rats. 

Among other things which cause musk- 
rats to leave the vicinity is destroying their 
dens during the summer. If you are a 
farmer interested in trapping muskrats for 
some extra profit, do not run your cows into 
a swamp or meadow where muskrats have 
dens along the creek banks. The cows will 
step into the dens and destroy them. The 
muskrat is an industrious animal and will 
not tolerate such tactics, so he moves away. 

Do not dispose of gasoline or poisonous 
Strap material by running it into the streams. 
— must have clean water, so must 


Lack of food also causes muskrats to seek 
some other location. As mentioned earlier, 
cows not only destroy the dens, but ruin the 
vegetation and natural muskrat food along 
the creek. 


Sometime ago I heard a farmer state that 
he had a piece of brushland along the creek 
that would make good farming land. But 
since his boy usually caught around fifty 
dollars worth of muskrats along this stretch 
of creek, he had not bothered to clear it. 
On the contrary, if it were cleared and 
corn or soybeans planted on it, muskrats 
would definitely increase as these grains are 
favorite foods. 

If you own brushland along the creek do 
not hesitate to clear it and plant some crops 
you choose to plant. 

If you find watersnakes along the creek 
where you trap, take your rifle some day 
and shoot them. Watersnakes are known to 
kili young muskrats. Dogs also have the 
habit of digging into a muskrat den, and 
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-By L. J. Kopp 


killing them. During the trapping season 
make every effort to avoid as many “wring- 
offs” as possible, and in general avoid as 
much unnecessary disturbance as possibile. 
To prevent “wring-offs” I heartily recom- 
mend the Victor Stop-Loss traps. Always 
strive to make drowning sets. A trapped 
muskrat, struggling in the water, will cause 
the others to become shy. That will not 
encourage them to remain there for another 
season. When you find live muskrats in your 
trap by all means drown them. Muskrats 
should never be shot. When you skin a 
muskrat along the creek do not throw the 
carcass along the bank. It will be better 
if you use it as bait in trapping skunks. All 
these things tend to cause muskrats to be- 
come afraid and shy. 

When you practice all of the things I’ve 
told you, in unity, you will find your catch 
of muskrats increasing each season. In 
brief, think of conservation before you set 
a trap. 


Photo G. Gordon Krieble. 


As brush lands along the creek were cleared and corn and soy beans planted musk- 


rats definitely increased. 
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NE evening in late September we were 

sitting in a grassy clearing beside a 
running stream. Dusk was upon us, there 
was a soft freshness in the air, and the 
world seemed good to live in. We relaxed 
and watched the stream for signs of life, 
but for a few minutes everything was abso- 
lutely quiet. Then we heard a tiny rustle, 
the skid of a pebble on a flat rock, and we 
strained our eyes for a glimpse of the dis- 
turber of the peace. Poised and attentive, 
on a flat rock, we saw the intruder. At first 
glance, he looked like a miniature kangaroo 
as he sat balanced on his long hind legs. His 
elongated tail was stretched out behind and 
his tiny forepaws hugged tight to his chest, 
but his snowy underparts and straw-colored 
sides were anything but kangaroo-like. There 
was no doubt about it—we were getting our 
first glimpse of a jumping mouse in the 
wild! For a moment he stayed there, every 
whisker on his tiny pointed face vibrating 
nervously, then he hopped slowly along the 
edge of the stream, pausing now and then 
to sit up and look about before continuing 
on his leisurely way. It was the first inti- 
mation that we had had that there were 
jumping mice around our cabin, and we 
were delighted to know that close to Pitts- 
burgh these dainty little rodents were in 
evidence. A few days later, just before 
supper, we again surprised the woodland 
athlete. This time we saw him hop across 
the pathway, directly in front of us, and 
after following him with our eyes and see- 
ing him land, we parted the tall grass where 
he had entered and found him sitting there 
motionless. I do not suppose we could have 
touched him, but he looked for all the world 
like a graven image as he “froze” for our 
benefit. When we pretended to walk away 
he sprang into action and made one pro- 
digious hop. Again we sought him out, and 
again he “froze.” I think, in all, we watched 
him for about fifteen minutes, before turn- 
ing our backs and allowing him to make 
good his escape. 





Meadow Jumping Mouse 
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JUMPING MICE 


By CAROLINE A. HEPPENSTALL 


Personally 1 think that jumping mice are 
the most attractive of all the small rodents 
in Pennsylvania. Superficially they are 
mouse-like in form, but they may be dis- 
tinguished at once by their exceptionally 
long hind legs, short forelegs, and ex- 
tremely long, sinuous tail. Their coat is 
rather coarse and long, straw-colored or 
orange on the sides and face, but with a 
darker band running down the back. The 
underparts are either white or creamy white, 
and the tail is dark above and light below. 
Their eyes are small and bright, and their 


ears barely stand up above the fur, but their ° 


whiskers are magnificent! 


There are two forms of the jumping mouse 
in Pennsylvania; the Meadow Jumping 
Mouse and the Woodland Jumping Mouse. 
The Meadow Jumping Mouse (Zapus hud- 
sonius) may be found in forests, swamps 
and meadows, and is the least brightly 
colored of the two forms. When farmers are 
cutting hay, he is the little creature that so 
frequently leaps out of the path of the 
cutter and skulks off under the grass. His 
favorite habitat seems to be tall grass, al- 
though he is occasionally found in dry fields 
or in over-grown slashes in forested regions. 
He is active both day and night, but as 
the time for frost approaches, usually in 
early October, he retires to his winter quar- 
ters—a dry, but often flimsy structure of a 
nest, a foot or more below the surface of 
the ground—and here he hibernates for the 
winter. During this period he is curled 
in a tight ball, his head tucked under his 
body and his tail curled like a watchspring. 
At this time his body temperature drops to 
a point just above freezing, his respiration 
is slowed and his heart beats only a few 
strokes each minute. Early in spring, some- 
time in April perhaps, he comes out of 
hibernation and once more pursues his active 
course of life. If a cold night comes along 
he again becomes inactive. Before going 
into hibernation a substantial layer of fat 
is acquired, which carries the sleeper through 
the long months without food. There is no 
indication that he stores food at any time of 
the year, although a great variety of grasses 
and seeds, berries, small cutworms and larvae 
are energetically collected and eaten. The 
food is stuffed into internal cheek pouches, 
a characteristic feature of jumping mice, 
and transported about in natural shopping 
bags. Mating apparently occurs in May, for 
three to six young are born in June. It is 
thought that a second litter may be produced 
in July, but usually they do not breed again 
until September. It is not necessary for 
jumping mice to be as prolific as meadow 
mice, for the former are active only a por- 
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tion of the year, whereas the latter are 


active throughout the year. Consequently, 
while birds, foxes, skunks, weasels and 
snakes take a fearsome toll during the 


summer, the jumping mouse is relatively 
safe during the winter. It has been said 
that this tiny animal can make a leap of 
eight or ten feet, but the usual jump or hop 
is only one to two feet. When not alarmed 
they have a rather skulking gait, and are 
not inclined to hop. 


The Woodland Jumping Mouse (Napaeoz- 
apus insignis) is a brighter version of its 
cousin. In addition it may be distinguished 
by the ever-present white tip on its tail, 
which varies in length from more than an 
inch to less than a quarter of an inch. This 
animal is not uncommon, but is seldom seen 
because if its love for the forest leaf mold 
or mountain water courses. It makes no 
runways, but utilizes the burrows of moles 
and large shrews, or seeks shelter in rot- 
ting logs or fallen trees. Leaps of ten to 
twelve feet have been credited to it, but 
I am certain that this is a far from normal 
jump. In the main, the food and breeding 
habits of the Woodland Jumping Mouse 
are thought to be similar to those of the 
Meadow Jumping Mouse, but so little is 
known of the life history of this species 
that it cannot be said definitely. 


The Woodland Jumping Mouse has little 
economic significance, for it is seldom found 
near the haunts of man. It might be said 
that it reduces the number of forest in- 
sects to advantage, but perhaps its greatest 
contribution is as a partial source of food 
for predatory birds and mammals. The 
Meadow Jumping Mouse, even though it 
may be abundant in the hay fields, does not 
constitute a pest, for its food habits are 
such that it does not destroy crops, and it 
seems to have no bad habits, with the single 
exception of getting itself killed by the 
haying machinery or the men who run it! 
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SHOT SIZE AND CONFIDENCE 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


HEN I was growing out of the awkward age, and was the 
proud possessor of my first double-barreled shotgun, I had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance, in the hunting field, 
of a neighbor who was held in rather low esteem by my parents. 
This character, who would be described charitably as shiftless, 
was an infrequent visitor at our house. My mother was as in- 
hospitable to him as rural courtesy would permit, and she always 
attempted to keep us boys occupied elsewhere, since his language, 
though picturesque, scarcely could be held up as a model for two 
impressive youngsters. 

He owned 40 acres of steep and poorly cultivated land about a 
mile from our farm, and, while I have not the slightest idea as 
to how he occupied himself during the spring and summer, I do 
know that with the first frosts of autumn he developed an amazing 
burst of energy. He always helped in the harvest, and when 
hunting season came around his season’s earnings had been ex- 
changed for shotgun shells and the few other essentials for a 
happy life. 

This “person,” as I have heard my mother occasionally designate 
him, was the first truly fine game shot I had the pleasure of 
knowing. He was a long, gangling man of indefinable age, who 
somehow managed to create the impression that his pants would 
fall off any minute. I wasted many hours of my boyhood waiting 
for the inevitable disaster and speculating pleasantly as to what 
would occur when gravity finally had its way. Unfortunately, I 
never witnessed this delightful occurrence, but I did have the 
pleasure of watching him handle the long-barreled Model 97 Win- 
chester which was his constant companion during bird season. 


I met him by accident one day early in the autumn. We hunted 
together the remainder of that day and I usually hunted toward 
his place until I met him each Saturday thereafter for the re- 
mainder of the season. Pheasants were comparatively new in our 
country, but they had taken hold in a surprising fashion, and our 
season was six weeks long, with a limit of four birds a day. 
Toward the latter part of the season thousands of northern mal- 
lards dropped into our sloughs and ponds, and it was our custom 
to divide our attention between them and the pheasants. 

‘My shooting was spotty. Some days I did well and at other 
times I just couldn’t seem to connect, even though I refused 
all tough shots because of the difficulty a country boy had in 
earning enough money to buy shells. I couldn’t afford to take 
chances. 

Our neighbor, however, shot at all birds within range, and the 
regularity with which he connected frequently left me with a 
feeling of drop-jawed amazement. His usual average was 23 or 
24 birds in the bag per box of 25 shells. Frequently he ran 25 
straight. 

He used nothing but No. 7% shot. Whether we were hunting 
ducks, pheasants, quail or geese, his load always was the same— 
3% x 1% of 74’s. 

(Continued on Page 33) 





Handling the Gun Dog 
By HERBERT KENDRICK 


m HE quality of a gun dog’s performance is deter- 
mined by his individual inherited characteristics, 
his training, and the manner in which he is handled. 
The greatest dog ever whelped cannot belong in the 
superlative class unless he is handled wisely. The 
art of bird hunting is teamwork, with the gunner 
and dog sharing equally in this glorious and thrill- 
ing sport. There must be a cooperative and harmonious spirit be- 
tween the two if the hunt is to be successful. 


First of all a man must love and know his dog, and the dog must 
love and know his master, for without this understanding bond, 
each hunt is but a mechanical process, and the genuine thrill of 
gunning is never experienced. A dog is a friendly creature by 
nature and his big loving heart thrives on intimacy and companion- 
ship with his master. He is an unusual animal asking very little 
from life and his art of forgiveness is second only to his sincere 
devotion. ' 

Once a dog is sure of his master’s affection and understanding 
his entire aim is to accomplish the tasks he places before him, and 
regardless of how great his love for hunting he will hunt for his 
master long after he is too tired to hunt for himself. These are 
the qualities that display courage, endurance, judgment, intelligence, 
and handle perfectly to the master’s gun. The hunter plays a far 
more important part in hunting game birds than that of shooting. 


If your dog is thoroughly trained and you are ready to start 
the hunting season with him here are a few suggestions on handling 
that may help you and your dog enjoy every day afield. Make 
sure your dog is in condition before you start the open season hard 
hunting. Take him out evenings during the late summer for a 
thirty minute run and you will be amazed at the short time it will 
take to have him tough as leather. 


Encourage your dog to hunt merrily, and let him go to his 
birds with a high head for a body scent. Don’t make the mistake 
of hacking your dog, but let him know you trust him on game— 
allow him to develop independence of judgment in finding. One 
of the most fascinating phases of hunting is to watch a good dog 
exercise keen initiative in his plans and method of search. 

Far too many hunters “over handle” their dogs. They fee] that 
the dog is hunting best when he is within fifty yards of the gun, 
and in order to keep him in they continually call or whistle to the 
dog. No dog can concentrate his mind and his efforts on finding 
game if he is constantly diverted by a restless master. He must 
be allowed to use his head and his feet in seeking out cover his 
experience and instinct tells him. 

Keep your dog hunting ahead and on both sides of you. Never 
allow him to hunt behind. Of course backcasting is a definite fault 
and should be corrected before the season opens. It is a natural 
tendency in most dogs to hunt ahead and it is a simple matter to 
teach him to swing to a motion of your arm. Wave your arm to 
the right if you want him to investigate the ferritory in that 
direction, and use the other arm for the opposite direction. If he 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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IN MEMORIAM 


HON. RICHARD E. REITZ 


It is with deepest regret that we announce 
the death of former Commissioner Richard E. 
Reitz, Brookville, who died of a heart attack 
August 12 at Broadacres, his farm residence. 
‘’hrough his passing the conservation program 
lost one of its ardent supporters and the Game 
Commission and the sportsmen one of their 
best friends. For, though he dropped his 
official harness in 1935 after serving the cause 
of wildlife conscientiously and with distinc- 
tion for nine years, he never for a moment 
lost interest in the work and contributed 
much of his experience and advice thereafter 
in helping further it. 


He can be identified most intimately with 
having had more to do with the establish- 
ment of the Commission Training School for 
field officers than any other person, and it is 
a pleasant reflection to know that he lived to 
see the recently enrolled Fourth Class of the 
School at its headquarters near Brockway. 


Mr. Reitz was not only active in conserva- 
tion circles. He was an ardent member of the 
grange, took part in many civic movements, 
and for the past five years served, when called 
upon, as appraiser of lands for the Federal 
Commission of Flood Control. 


We extend our deepest sympathy to his 
surviving sister and four brothers. Although 
our loss is by no means as great as theirs it 
is just as genuine. 





H. R. 7104—A Bill to Provide a Ten 
Percent Excise Tax on Fishing 
Paraphernalia 


A new Bill to provide additional revenue 
to enable the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, through the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, to cooperate with the states through 
their respective Fish and Game Departments 
in fish restoration and management was in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
Robertson of Virginia on July 22. This Bill 
would impose a 10% excise tax on fishing 
rods, creels, reels and artificial lures, baits 
and flies. The revenue resulting therefrom, 
except an amount not to exceed 8% of each 
annual appropriation for administrative pur- 
poses, would be appropriated among the 
several states in the following manner: 40% 
in the ratio which the area of each state 
bears to the number of persons in all the 
States. In the event licenses to fish are com- 
bination hunting and fishing licenses, the 
number of fishing license holders shall be 


limited to 50% of the number of such com- 
bination licenses. 

The appropriation for any one state is not 
to exceed an amount equal to 5% of the 
available funds annually. The Bill further 
provides a maximum of $4500 to states 
whose annual share would be less than 
that amount, with the understanding that 
such states set aside not less than $1500 from 
their fish and game funds to meet their part 
of the obligation. 

This is a most desirable Bill and should 
have the wholehearted endorsement of both 
the manufacturers of fishing paraphernalia 
and the anglers themselves. 

The Pittman-Robertson Federal-Aid-In- 
Wildlife-Restoraiton Act, approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1937 enabled many states to carry on 
more extensive game management and re- 
search programs to improve hunting con- 
ditions, and it goes without saying that 
similar legislation will make it possible to 
improve fishing conditions. 

Under the proposed Bill it will be possible 


NEW MOVIES 


Sportsmen’s organizations and other groups 
interested in seeing new motion pictures 
on conservation would do well to make note 
of the following: 

Clear Waters—A sound and color film on 
sanitation, stream pollution, etc., recently 
released by the General Electric Com- 
pany. For further information contact Mr. 
W. P. Hearsmann. 

This Is Our Land—An excellent picture 
on soil conservation prepared and distributed 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Contact John 
Pauli, 3718 Brisbane Street, Harrisburg, for 
additional information. 

Conserving Our Rural Resources—An ex- 
cellent silent color movie on wildlife and 
the farm, showing how the former can be 
increased by the application of modern 
agriculture practices—a dandy picture ob- 
tainable through your County Farm Agent. 


Financial Status 


The amount of money credit to 
the Game Fund during July, 
MS tcc coats scree ccs aiea a iain 

The amount disbursed from the 
Game Fund during July, 1946 .. 

The Treasury Department Game 
Fund balance July 31, 1946 ...2,245,411.70 
(Exclusive of $132,000.00 invested in Gov- 

ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 

Wartime Reserve, although no deduction is 

made for commitments and unwarranted 

requisitions as of July 31, 1946.) 


179,707.30 





(1) to conduct research problems of fish 
management and programs; (2) to acquire 
facts necessary to guide and direct the res- 
toration of fish by law including the extent 
of the fish population, the drain on the fish 
supply from fishing or natural causes, etc.; 
(3) the selection, restoration, rehabilitation 
and improvement of areas of water or land 
adaptable as hatching, feeding, nesting or 
breeding places for fish. This includes the 
acquisition by purchase, condemnation, lease 
or gift. 

Regrettably this Bill was introduced too 
late to receive action by the present Con- 
gress, but there is every reason to believe 
its sponsor will reintroduce it next Janu- 
ary. Under the circumstances sportsmen’s 
organizations and others interested in this 
worthwhile piece of Legislation will have 
had ample opportunity to write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators about it before the 
next Session convenes. 
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GEORGE H. WIRT 


When he retired as Chief Forest Fire Warden 
on August 1, 1946, George H. Wirt left a blazed 
trail 46 years long. He was the first Forester 
of Pennsylvania and at the time of his ap- 
pointment became one of three employees mak- 
ing up the department at that time. 

From then on he began a service which was 
filled with outstanding achievement and well- 
earned recognition. 

He started the first State Forest Academy at 
Mont Alto following its authorization by the 
Legislature in 1903, and served as its director. 
At that time he was called to Harrisburg to 
plan and supervise the general forest activi- 
ties on all State Forests. A system of 150 fire 
towers with telephone lines were developed 
anéer his guidance. He did many other — Ss. 

. Wirt served as Vice-President of e 
RP . Board of the Pennsylvania lle 
Association, as Chairman of the Allegheny Sec- 
tion of the Society of American Foresters and 
on its committee on Professional Standards. 

He was not only interested in forestry but 
conservation of the natural resources in general 
and served recently as a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Advisory Council of the Penn- 
sylvania Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers. 

In his 46 years he received many other honors, 
commendations and commemorations of his ef- 
forts. To them we wish to add our very best 
wishes for a continued life of health, happiness 
and prosperity. 


DUCK HUNTERS LOG 
By Fred Stone 


Here definitely is something of interest to 
the 1,600,000 duck hunters. An old idea 
made over for the benefit of the conserva- 
tionist as well as the hunter. Old note 
books, very faithfully kept by the old 
market hunters, and sportsmen, dating back 
50 to 80 years was the source of this new 
log. These old books have furnished our 
conservationists with a valuable source of 
information about ducks and the conditions 
which governed the abundance and scarcity 
of the different species. 

By keeping notes old hunters knew be- 
forehand when to expect flights, what 
weather and water conditions to expect at 
certain times, etc. Such data was important 
to the market hunter. 

While the idea is old and reliable the 
book itself is new and substantial. Printed 
on heavy grade map paper size 33% x 6% 
it consists of approximately 130 pages. A 
section is set aside for a complete summary 
of all activities of the season. One is pro- 
vided to list the dates ef southern migra- 
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ion. The last section is used for identifying 
the different species of .ducks and geese. 
Twenty species, both drakes and hens are 
shown, the illustrations are from the pen of 


the well-known Canadian wildfow] artist, 
Angus H. Shortt. A word picture of each 
species accompanies the illustration. This 


in itself is worth the $1.00 retail sale price of 
the book. 

All inquiries and orders should be 
warded to Wildfowl Publications, Box 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


for- 
1168, 


Special Meeting of Federation 


A special meeting of the Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs has been called for Oc- 
teber 11 and 12 at Harrisburg with’ head- 
quarters at the Harrisburger Hotel. There 
will be a Director’s meeting and a number of 
separate panel discussions beginning at 10:00 
A.M., Friday, October 11, at the Hotel, fol- 
lowed by a general conference in the Forum 
of the Education Building at 9:30 a.m. the 
next morning. 

The special meeting was called to consider 
resolutions prior to the next Session of the 
General Assembly, so the Legislative Com- 
mittee may act more expeditiously upon 
them. Dr. C. A. Mortimer, Honesdale, Sec- 
retary of the Federation, asks that all reso- 
lutions to be considered be submitted to 
him not later than September 20 


All That Glitters 

All that glitters isn’t gold 

Take that match you now may hold 

Don’t toss it, like a rocket, forth 

To burn this beauty from the earth. 

But outen first its yellow glow 

Before it hits the ground below. 

God made this beauty for man to enjoy 

But men, be sure that you employ 

Every little thought and care 

Or it may be all charred and bare. 
Neil Hale (age 16) 

Burnham, Pa 
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MRS. ELLEN A. DIETRICH 

Mrs. Dietrich, of Upper Darby, one of the 
Commission’s part-time lecturers, needs very 
little introduction to Pennsylvania sportsmen. 
She is Secretary of the Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Committee composed of 23 Statewide or- 
ganizations, the Montgomery County Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs and delegate from that 
unit to the State Federation; the Middle At- 
lantic Association of Casting Clubs; the Schuyl- 
kill River Valley Restoration Association; of 
which she is also Publicity Chairman, and pub- 
licity chairman at the Lower Merion Rod and 
Gun Club of which she was Secretary for five 
years. 





IWLA To ‘Meet 

Just as we were going to press we re- 
ceived notice that the 21st Annual Meeting 
and Conservation Conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Division, Izaak Walton League of 
America, will be held in Franklin on Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, October 5, and 
Sunday, October 6. Howard Shilling, Presi- 
dent says plans are not complete but that 
programs will be forthcoming in the not 
too distant future 
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RESOLUTION ON ANTLERLESS DEER 


DEER, ANTLERLESS—The Commission by the 
resolution below declared an open season in six 
counties or parts thereof for antlerless deer: 

“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That, 
pursuant to authority conferred upon the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania by Article V of the Act 
of Assembly, aproved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, 
as amended by the Act approved June 24, 1939, 
P. L. 810, the Commission, (1) in order to cor- 
rect an unbalanced sex ratio, which in _ its 
opinion now exists and should be corrected, 
in the deer herd in six counties of the Cdm- 
monwealth or parts thereof, and (2) to relieve 
widespread complaints of damage to farm, 
truck, and orchard crops, by reducing the herd 
in said counties or parts thereof, namely, that 
portion of Carbon County lying west of the 
Lehigh River, that portion of Luzerne County 
lying west and north of the Susquehanna River 
(from the Wyoming County line to the Columbia 
County line), Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wayne 
and Wyoming Counties, to a size that will as- 
sure sufficient natural food to sustain the herd 
in good healthy condition without encroachment 
upon said crops, which will also aid important 
species of small game, does hereby remove pro- 
tection from and declare an open season for the 
hunting, taking, and killing of antlerless deer 
(deer without visible antlers or horns), regard- 
less of sex, size, age or camp limit, from De- 
cember 9 to 14 inclusive, 1946, throughout said 
counties or parts thereof, except in game refuges 
established by the Commission; and does hereby 
deem it necessary to issue special permits to 
limit the number of persons who may hunt for 
such deer, and prescribe the methods of hunt- 
ing therein, in each of said counties or parts 
thereof. 

“Such additional open season will not, in the 
opinion of the Commission, jeopardize the 
future supply of said game; but from De- 
cember 9 to December 14 inclusive, 1946, the 
period fixed for the killing of antlerless deer 
in said portions of the Commonwealth, it shall 
be unlawful to hunt for or kill, or attempt to 
kill, male deer with visible antlers in the 
ccunties or portions of counties designated for 
antlerless deer hunting. 


“Such antlerless deer hunting shall be done 
only in the manner prescribed by law for big 
game, and in accordance with the regular shoot- 
ing hours as established by law. On said dates 
(December 9 to 14 inclusive) any authorized 
hunter, who previously during the year 1946 has 
not killed a lawful antlered deer, may hunt for 
and take one antlerless deer in the area desig- 
nated, without regard to hunting party limits, 
even though his hunting party prior thereto may 
have killed the limit of six antlered deer as 
hereinbefore prescribed. 


“All persons (except owners, lessees, or other 
farm occupants residing within any designated 
area declared open, if citizens and cultivating 
the land, who under the law may hunt antler- 
less deer on their own and adjacent lands, other 
than those owned by the Commonwealth, with- 
out a permit) shall be possessed of a _ special 
permit, as authorized by Section 501, Paragraph 
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Photo by D. L. 


Batcheler 


Last batch of chicks to hatch at the State Wild Turkey Farm, Lycoming County. 


(c), of the Act cited, before hunting for or 
killing, or attempting to kill, an antlerless deer. 
which permit shall be valid only within the 
county or part thereof designated thereon. Such 
permits shall be issued only, in the numbers 
below indicated for each county or part thereof, 
to residents of the Commonwealth who have 
first secured a lawfully issued Resident Hunter’s 
License for the year beginning September 1, 
1946, and the holders of such special permits 
shall further be required to comply with the 
following rules and regulations: 


“(a) The Executive Director, acting in behalf 
of the Commission, is hereby authorized 
and directed to have printed and to 
issue Special Antlerless Deer Permits at 
a fee of $1.00 to hunt for and kill antler- 
less deer in accordance with these rules 
and regulations, the permits to be issued 
beginning October 1, 1946 in the order 
in which properly executed applications, 
together with fees, are received on and 
after said date at the offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission at the State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa., such permits to 
be issued to qualified applicants until 
the number hereby established for each 
county or portion thereof is exhausted, 
mailing of all permits to be deferred 
until after November 9, 1946: 


“(b) The holder of each such permit shal! 
sign it in ink before using it, and carry 
it on his person and display the tag 
issued therewith while hunting for 
antlerless deer in the same manner as 
required by law for hunters’ license tags. 

“(c) The holder of each such permit, and any 
person authorized to hunt antlerless deer 
without a permit, shall tag any antler- 
less deer killed immediately after re- 
moving the entrails but in any event 
within one hour, and before transporting 
or removing the carcass in any manner 
from where it was killed, and shall also 
report the killing thereof, both in the 
manner and within the time limit re- 
quired by Section 708 of the Act cited, 
as amended by the Act approved May 15, 
1945, P. L. 517. 

“(d) Except as otherwise permitted by law 
or these regulations, it shall be unlawfu! 
for any person to hunt for or kill, or 
attempt to kill, an antlerless deer in any 
area hereby declared open to such deer 
hunting without first securing and being 
possessed of a special deer permit law- 
fully issu to him; or to use a permit 
issued in accordance with these rules 
and regulations to hunt for or kill, or 
attempt to kill, an antlerless deer if he 
has previously killed a lawful antlered 
male deer during 1946, or to use said 


permit except in the designated area for 
which it was issued; or to have in pos 
session, or to transport, an _ antlerless 
deer which has not been tagged as re- 
quired; or to fail to submit the report 
of such killing within the _ specified 
period (five days after the close of the 


season ).’ 
Est. No. of 
Antlerless Number of 
Deer to be Permits to 
County Removed Be Issued 


1. Carbon, that _ por- 
tion lying west of 
the Lehigh River . 00 2.000 
Luzerne, that por- 
tion lying west and 
north of the Sus- 


w 





quehanna River 

(from Wyoming 

County line to 

Columbia County 
J” 7 eee 400 1,000 
3. Schuylkill .. 3,000 12,000 
4. Susquehanna . 1,800 7,200 
eee 1,500 6,000 
6. Wyoming .... ; 7 2,800 
7,900 31,600 

Prosecutions 


During July, Field Officers of the Com- 
mission brought 140 prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the Game Law and collected $3,- 
265.00. The majority of prosecutions were 
for violation of safety regulations, carrying 
loaded rifles in vehieles, and shooting human 
beings in mistake for game. 


York Field Trials 
The York Izaak Walton League, York, 
Pa., will hold its 9th Fall Field Trial, which 
is sanctioned by the Amateur Field Trials 
Clubs of America, Chicago, Ill., on Sep- 
tember 29 and 30, and October 1, at Gettys- 
burg. The following stakes will be held 
on Sunday, September 29, at 8 p.m: the 
amateur all age stake, $6.00, for a leg on 
the C. E. Detter Memorial Silver Bowl 
trophy and a runner-up, and an Open Puppy, 
$5.00 entry fee. Monday, 8 p.m. Open Derby, 
$7.50 entry fee, Open all age, $12.50 entry 
fee. Tuesday Open Shooting Dog stake, 

Open stakes to run continuous. 
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“While talking to Mr. C. S. Brenholtz, one of 
the cooperators on Farm-Game Project No. 73, he 
told of an experience he had which will bear re- 
telling. He decided to close in an outside porch, 
particularly between the ceiling and the roof as 
the birds were starting to make extensive use of 
same. A few days after he was finished, he heard 
what he thought was a bird trapped between the 
ceiling and roof. At the time he was too busy to 
investigate further, and the matter was tempora- 
rily forgotten. A week or ten days later he sud- 
denly thought of it again. He investigated and 
to his surprise still heard the trapped bird moving 
around. He thought it should have been dead by 
this time. That evening, while sitting on the lawn 
close by the porch he noticed a bird fly up to a 
small perch and deposit a bit of food near a small 
opening left when he closed in the porch. He 
watched more closely and noticed several birds 
make small deposits of food near the opening. 
Getting closer he found that the trapped bird was 
getting the food that was being placed there, thus 
keeping itself alive. After watching this for some- 
time, he decided if the birds were keeping their 
companion alive for such a long time, he would 
liberate the bird. He ripped a board out and very 
soon a much relieved and apparently healthy bird 
fiew into the sky once more. The birds have not 
returned to this porch even though there is plenty 
of room for them to enter and leave.”—Game 
Protector Clair W. Dinger, Albion, June 196. 





“I had some lime stored on State Game Lands 
No. 143 under a canvas tarp and two porcupines 
decided to sample it. They chewed the sacks and 
ate some lime. When I went to use the lime last 
Wednesday there were two dead porcupines lying 
by the pile. I could not see any evidence of their 
having been shot so I believe the lime killed them. 


“Yesterday I disposed of a deer that had caught 
its leg in the top of a woven wire fence while 
attempting to jump the fence. It was facing the 
up-hill side of the fence and lived for quite some- 
time after being caught. The ground was dug 
bare by the front feet and the side of its head 
was smashed from thumping on the ground during 
the struggle.”—Game Protector George H. Burdick, 
Tidioute, June 1946. 
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“The dog situation in Schuylkill County is very 
bad. Almost every time I talk to any sportsmen, 
they tell me about dogs which are running game 
in various parts of the county. I have spent con- 
siderable time trying to alleviate the situation, 
with fair success. Blair Egge, the Dog Law En- 
forcement Agent, and I make it a point to meet 
at least once a month to work on this problem. 

“Attended the Anthracite Kennel Club Coon Dog 
Field Trial on June 1 and 2. There were 100 
dog owners participating and 119 dogs competing. 
Many of the dog owners were from other states, 
as far south as Kentucky and as far west as 
Indiana. The trial was very orderly and well con- 
ducted. A light rain fell on both days but failed 
to dampen the enthusiasm of either the men or 
dogs. 

“On June 19 I saw a male red-wing blackbird 
chasing a crow in the same manner as a kingbird. 
Either the crow was bothering his nest or else 
the blackbird was just naturally pugnacious. 





“On the same day I saw my first grouse brood 
of the season. The hen was leading eight young 
along a woods road. They evidently were from 
an early brood as they were almost the size of a 
mature quail and looked in fine shape. They cer- 
tainly were not shy as they flew to the nearest 
sapling and perched there looking at us. 


“On the 27th I investigated the deer damage of 
Mr. Herbert Griesemer, New Ringold, R. D. Mr. 
Griesemer has the most damage of any complaint 
I have as yet investigated. The deer are actually 
eating his young green peaches and he is very 
apprehensive of the damage they may do when the 
fruit ripens. He sprayed the trees with lime last 
week, but this was of little help. He had intended 
to plant more young peach trees next year, but 
will not do so unless we have an open doe season 
this year. He wishes to apply for a deer fence 
next Spring. However, if we have a doe season, 
he probably will not need the fence. He did not 
want to make any complaint, but the return from 
the peach crop is his most important source of 
revenue. When a man is losing his means of 
livelihood he is bound to complain.”—Game Pro- 
tector Harry W. Defina, Tamaqua, June 1946. 





“While patrolling around Game Refuge 28-B I 
paused to call crows at two likely spots. At the 






second stop I was rewarded with a large male 
gray fox. These animals become quite alert when 
an apparent wounded or harassed crow expresses 
distress or signals of wrath. I had moved from 
the original point of calling toward the top of a 
hill, alert all the while for a sneaking fox. The 
morning was wet, and one could readily step 
along without making a sound. Soon I saw a 
gray fox leaping the wet brush, as he cautiously 
approached the point of the crow calling. My 
four-power scope soon brought him into focus, 
and a touch of the trigger on the .22 calibre sent a 
hollow point through his shoulders. 


“With proper caution one can experience much 
sport in hunting predatory animals. It takes a 
different technique than that employed in hunting 
most valuable game species.”—Field Division Su- 
pervisor, M. E. Sherman, DuBois, June 1946. 





“Mr. M. R. Shull, Newport, R. D. 1, who is 
employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad at Dun- 
cannon, observed the following pieces of game 
killed on the highway between Newport and Dun- 
cannon during the veriod of February 10, 196 to 
May 15, 1946: 103 rabbits; two squirrels and eight 
skunks.”—Game Protector Joseph Checklinski, 
Newport, June 1946. 





A great many field officers are reporting seeing 
more ringneck pheasants and rabbits now that 
crops are being harvested. Many also report an 
abundance of berries, wild grapes, haws, and other 
game food producers. 

A number of officers reported seeing more grouse 
and young during June than for several years. 





“The bulldozer work done on the Dog Training 
Preserve has made a lot of food and cover for 
game. The deer are coming into the area as fast 
as we moved from one section to another.’’—Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper, June 1946. 





“While on patrol the latter part of April near 
Auxiliary Refuge No. 121 along Slippery Rock 
Creek, I noticed a small parachute with a small 
box attached to it hanging from a very high tree. 
Being curious as to what it was I tried to shoot 
the cord in half with my service pistol. After hit- 
ting the cord a few times and not bringing it down 
I gave up the attempt. Being in that particular 
section again June 9, I went to the spot and it 
had fallen to the ground. My attempt to shoot it 
down had been nearly successful as the cord was 
badly frayed where I had hit it. 


“It proved. to be a Radiosone weather recording 
instrument sent up April 12, 1946, from Toledo, 
Ohio, Municipal Air Depot by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. This message was attached to the instru- 
ment: 


‘Notice to finders. This instrument belongs to 
the U. S. Government. A balloon sent up by a 
U. S. Weather Bureau Station carried it to a 
height of about 12 miles. The balloon burst and 
the instrument came down slowly on the para- 
chute. While in the air the instrument acted as a 
radio broadcaster of the temperature and the mois- 
ture of the air through which it passed. Please 
remove the tag from under the flay and write the 
information required. If found in the Continental 
U. S. mail at any P. O. or post box. No stamps 
are required. Thank you.’’—Game Protector 
William R. Overturf, New Castle, June 1946. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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FIRST CLASS 





Reading left to right—Front Row: Lydia Elzey, Lily Weierbach, Louise Fasenmyer, Edna Marlin, Essie Bell, Carrie Herbst, 


Mareppa Camphell, Lulu King, Elizabeth Weidman, Luella 


Clayton, Russell Goodling, Thomas McMaster. 


Middle Row: George Free, Marian Garrison, Doris Hysong, Molly Detweiler, Olive Pannabaker, Florence Learzaf, Jane Nor- 
they, Mildred Amy, Emily Taggart, Frances Culver, John Raschella. 
Back Row: Robert Steventon, Guinevere Knapp, Hazel Clelland, Fannie DuBois, Helen McCartney, Mary Carns, Cora 


Conkle, Mary Rose, John Clutter, Robert Arnold, Martin Stapleton, John Saylor. 


Bertha Filsinger is not on picture. 


The Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 


HE Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers has become a reality for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the six week period from July 1 
through August 10 two three-week sessions 
were conducted at the Pennsylvania State 
College with the Schools of Agriculture, 
Mineral Industries and Education providing 
most of the instruction. Sixty-eight ener- 
getic teachers representing a varied cross- 
section of the state have been imbued with 
conservation principles. The out-of-doors 
was the textbook with the studies carefully 
guided by specialists in each of the various 
fields. 
Teachers with at least three years of 


GEORGE FREE and LYDIA ELZEY 


Photos by D. L. Batcheler. 


teaching experience with the recommenda- 
tion of principals and superintendents were 
granted scholarships by various organizations 
including the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsman’s Clubs; Cambria County Sports- 
man’s Association; Montgomery County Fed- 
eration of Sportsman’s Clubs; Pennsylvania 
Division of the Izaak Walton League; Leb- 
anon Chapter Izaak Walton League; Alle- 
gheny County Sportsmen’s League; Potato 
Creek Conservation Club; Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Montgomery, 
Fayette, Washington, Northampton; Chester, 
Clarion, Armstrong, Clearfield, Carbon and 
Bradford County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Ephrata Women’s Club; New Bethle- 


SECOND CLASS 


Front Row: Mary Costello, Helen Kerr, Lucille Yuengert, Allene Poulson, 


Jacobs, Ann Myers, Mary McLaughlin, Shirley Null, 


hem Women’s Club; Philipsburg Women’s 
Club; State College Women’s Club; West 
Chester Garden Club; Philadelphia Garden 
Club; Village Garden Club of Sewickley; 
Pennsylvania Garden Club Federation; Rich- 
field Community Club; Frick Education 
Commission, Pittsburgh; Philadelphia In- 
quirer; Pennsylvania Conservation Council; 
Pennsylvania Parks Association; Weeders 
Garden Club of America; Friends of the 
Land; Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion; Pocono Forestry Association; Schuyl- 
kill River Valley Association; Horseshoe 
Trail Association; Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation; Laceyville Rotary Club; Ellwood 
(Continued on Page 22) 


Lena Kessler, Mary Steele, Julia Lunger, Louise 
Blanche Goff, Lydia Elzey. 


Middle Row: Carl Slaybaugh, Arlan Moyer, Gerald Bench, Eby Espenshade, Lavern Saphore, Mary Jo Oldfield, Thomas Wil- 
son, Richard Schall, Aloysius Wyworski, Pauline Buckingham, Martha Harley, Robert Steventon, George Free. 


Back Row: Audrielle Lynch, Arlene Haupt, Dorothy Kohler, Oda Behr, 
Blanche Cochran, Lavina Watkins, 


Ladomersky, Ethel Darkes, 








Ruth Miller, Esther Mauselle, Anna Conn, Madge 
Nancy Hamilton. 











1. The Class embarks on one of many trips afield. 


2. A stop is made overlooking a range of mountain rich in 
mineral deposits. 


3. The Class learns about modern land practices as related 
to the Commission’s Wildlife programs. 


4. A tour of one of the State Fish Hatcheries provides the 
group with first hand knowledge of propagation and distri- 
bution of fish 


5. A large coal-stripping project in the heart of the bi- 
tuminous field shows surface mining in all its aspects. 


6. A fire tower provides an excellent lookout for observing 
mountain chains and their forest cover. 
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Photos by D. L. Batcheler. 


7. (Raw material from mountain top passes through various 
Stages of processing until it is utilized in the production of 
fire brick in the valley below. 


8. This old furnace is a far cry from the modern ones fo1 
which Pennsylvania is famous. 


9. One of Pennsylvania’s forest monuments is a_ typical 
example of the timber that covered its mountains years ago. 


10. A trip “down-under” permits the group to study sur- 
face mining at first hand. 


ll. First hand information on silvaculture is gained by a 
visit to one of the several State Nurseries. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION EDUCATION LABORATORY—from page 19 


1. Streams were explored in detail. 


a) 


: 


2. “Bull-sessions” were common among the men. 


4. In addition to field excursions, there were many class room sessions. 


B. Chapman, Swarthmore; George F. Hellick 
Coffee Company, Easton. Other agencies 
contributed to the operation of the school 
including the Department of Forests and 
Waters, Fish Commission, Game Commission, 
and the State Planning Board. 

They were drawn from primary grades 
through high school; from urban and rural 
areas with varying degrees of preparation 
ranging from minimum essentials to those of 
doctor’s ratings. 

The Laboratory was housed as a unit com- 
plete within itself in an especially suitable 
fraternity house in State College. Here with 
almost ideal living conditions including 
dormitories, excellent substantial meals, a 
well stocked library and a clubroom con- 
verted into a classroom, the teachers worked 
and lived together in a spirit of cooperation, 
keen interest and a oneness of purpose. 
From this headquarter, field trips were con- 
ducted daily in chartered busses to study 


in detail examples of Pennsylvania’s wealth 
of natural resources. 

The Conservation Laboratory was especially 
fortunate in being able to enlist the services 
of excellent . research personnel from the 
faculty of the College. These outstanding 
men drew from their wide experience of 
scientific knowledge to give accurate, un- 
biased information on such resources as 
minerals, waters, forests, soils and wildlife. 
This factual material coupled with the ex- 
perience of well planned, well conducted 
excursions, awakened teachers not only to 
the wealth Pennsylvania possesses but also 
to the problems involved in utilizing its 
wealth, wisely. 

Pennsylvania’s mineral resources were ex- 
plored by examining out-cropping of rock 
layers on mountain sides, quarrying opera- 
tions were observed and the process of brick 
manufacture was traced from the sandstone 
at the mountain top until it evolved into 











3. The library was used extensively. 


finished firebrick at the foot of the mountain. 
Strip coal mining was viewed and its prob- 
lems of the utilization of the mauled earth, 
reforestation and possible water pollution 
became a reality. A trip into the depths of 
an active coal mine revealed not only the 
veins of various grades of coal but the 
multitudinous problems of maximum re- 
covery, minimum waste, safety and other 
major problems of operation. Through the 
discussions of Dr. Frank Swartz and Dr. 
William Meyers, structural formation of 
mineral deposits were explained in terms 
of billions of years. They pointed out the 
relationship of Pennsylvania’s economic 
stability and the wise conservation measures 
necessary to prolong the supply of these 
vital, non-renewable resources. 

A forest became more than a mere stand 
of trees after trips to College plantations, 
woodlots, experimental and virgin forest 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Beaver damage continues to be a major prob- 
lem this year and we are in hopes a season is 
declared statewide again, which will give us some 
aid in another year. 

“In spite of the contention by coon hunters that 
raccoons are scarce in Mercer, Butler and Law- 
rence Counties we are again experiencing a large 
number of complaints from poultry raisers of 
heavy damage done by these animals.”—Field Di- 
vision Supervisor Hayes T. Englert, Oil City, June 
1946. 





“The Greencastle Sportsmen's Association has 
sent in 370 Game News subscriptions for their 
members. I believe this makes close to 1,000 sub- 
scriptions—majority new—sent in by officers and 
deputies and clubs during the recent drive.’’-—Game 
Protector John Hendrick, Chambersburg, June 1946. 





“Deer continue to show up in large numbers all 
over the district. A local farmer reported seeing 
six in his field one evening, all possessing good 
racks of antlers.’"—Game Protector Howard F. 
Hoffman, Susquehanna, June 1946. 





“Rattlesnakes appear more plentiful than ever 
this year. The crew of a new pipeline that is 
being built through the mountains in this district 
reports that in clearing the right-of-way over 10 
miles of mountains they have killed forty some 
rattlers."—Game Protector Harold E. Russell, 
Blain, June 1946. 





“On June 15, while passing on road near Ruffs- 
dale I noticed a robin that was about half white 
on its left side.’"—Game Protector Martin L. 
Shaffer, Mt. Pleasant, June 196. 





“Recently Tom Youngblood, eight years old, re- 
turned from school about 3:30 in the afternoon 
to hear a commotion in his father’s barn. Chickens 
were making plenty of fuss and noise, and as 
Tom’s parents were in town for the afternoon, 
he promptly called his pet dog, a collie, grabbed 
a club and headed for the barn. When he en- 
tered the barn, there was Old Mrs. Red Fox in 
the act of making a meal on the family chickens. 
Then into the chase went Tom and his dog. They 
finally cornered the fox, and with club and dog, 
Tom brought her down for the count. 

“When Tom’s father came on the scene a few 
minutes later Tom had the fox hog-tied with a 
length of 42 inch rope, and although the animal 
was still alive, she could not move a leg or 
her head, so well had Tom done her up. 

“Tom's father then brought him and the fox 
in for me to see, and such a beautiful job of 
tying up a fox I have never seen. Two half 
hitthes around the neck, two around the front 
legs, two around its hind legs, and finally hitched 
off around the tail. 

“Little Tom has collected his four dollars 
bounty, and congratulations to him!”—Game Pro- 
tector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville, June, 1946. 





“When the high waters flooded Lock Haven, the 
Wentz feed store had several bushels of ear corn 
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caught in the flood waters, so Jack Heydrich and 
I hauled it out in the mountains where the bears 
have been bothering the farmers back of Game 
Lands No. 89. These animals are working on the 
corn and letting the farmers alone.’”—Game Pro- 
tector Miles Reeder, Lock Haven, June, 196. 





“While watching a female pheasant and her 
brood, which numbered 12 and were about six 
weeks old, feeding in a hayfield, Game Protector 
Spencer and myself noticed a flock of about 
ten barn swallows flying very close above and 
back and forth and around the feeding pheasants. 
After watching them for a while we came to 
the conclusion that the swallows were feeding 
on insects that the pheasants raised while they 
moved about the field. It is strange how wild- 
life at times assists each other in getting their 
lunch.’’—Game Protector E. J. Turner, Center- 
port, June, 1946. 





“I had rather a novel experience when a 
colony of muskrats practically destroyed a 
farmer’s corn patch. The rats were in a narrow 
spring run and the farmer insisted on having 
them removed. I set steel traps and visited them 
every two hours that night. I caught quite a few 
and removed them from the traps with a looping 
pole. They can really put up a nice fight. I 
placed the rats in a carrying crate and took 
them to another stream. The farmer was well 
pleased.’”-—Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York 
Haven, June, 1946. 





“Early this month, while attempting to locate 
an illegal salt-lick, my attention was attracted by 
a noise very similar to someone whipping the 
foliage with a switch. Upon locating the noise I 
saw a whip-poor-will snapping her wings against 
the foliage and attempting to look very fierce by 
hissing and clicking her bill. I knew I must be 
near her nest or young and glancing down I saw 
two brown, white and purplish eggs lying appar- 
ently in an open path with no sign of a nest. 
As I started to step away I saw a large black- 
snake within 8 or 10 feet. Thinking he had 
already used a few eggs for his meal I imme- 
diately dispatched him. Imagine my surprise upon 
returning home and checking my bird book to 
find a whip-poor-will only has two eggs to a 
nest. I still think the snake had his eye on the 
two.”-—Game Protector Vern A. VanOrder, Renovo, 
June 1946. 





“Received reports of four bears being seen in 
the New Lancaster Valley section during the past 
month.”—Game Protector George B. Smith, Lew- 
istown, June 1946. 





“On June 5, while patrolling along the Yough- 
iogheny River near Confluence with Game Pro- 
tector Welch, we noticed a wood duck hen with 
11 young cross the road ahead of us. When the 
hen reached the river, even though it was high 
and swift at the time, the young ones never hesi- 
tated an instant and followed her right in.”’— 
Game Protector John S. Shields, Somerset, June 
1946. 





“Bears are leaving plenty of evidence of their 
presence in the wooded sections of this District. 
Fawn deer, too, appear more numerous.”—Game 
Protector Gilbert Bowman, White Haven, June 
1946. 
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“An observation of the past month indicates the 
housing problem is reaching into the realm of 
wildlife. The barracade gate at the entrance of 
State Game Lands No. 83 provided a home for a 
family of wrens. The swinging arm represents the 
roof. This gate was opened practically every day 
during the nesting period, but this did not dis- 
courage the choice of ‘Wren Round Top.’ ’’—Game 
Protector Daniel H. Fackler, Red Lion, June 1946. 





“Working on removing a beaver house that was 
very large, I found after I took off the top part 
of the house down to their living quarters, there 
was another compartment below the top room.”— 
ee Protector Carl B. Benson, Tionesta, June 





“Recently, while hunting foxes on Farm Game 
Project No. 44 we witnessed a fine example of 
courage and instinct of animals in the wild to 
care for and protect their offspring. Deputies 
Shell, Mumbaur and myself were using hole dogs 
to locate foxes in groundhog holes. Finally we hit 
pay dirt and in the ensuing struggle between a 
half-grown red fox pup and one of the hole dogs, 
the young fox and hole dog locked jaws. The 
young fox began to whine and shortly we saw a 
full grown fox break out of the brush and rush 
toward us. It traveled approximately 75 yards to 
within about 20 yards of us before it turned: 
then it turned only after being wounded by shot- 
gun fire. What proved to be more interesting is 
the fact that the fox was the old male fox. In- 
cidentally all of the foxes taken on this particular 
day were males; one old and three young.”—Game 
Protector James A. Brown, Perkasie, June 1946. 





“‘We have several men in the vicinity of Game 
Lands No. 52 who have purchased an acre of the 
poorer wood to be cut for charcoal or cordwood. 
We hope that the brush piles which they make 
will help to provide cover for the rabbits as none 
existed on much of the land. A family of red 
foxes decided to take up their abode in the midst 
of one of these cuttings but they were quickly 
displaced when one of the neighboring landowners 
discovered their home. In a period of four days 
he caught the female and seven of the young. 
Their untimely end might help to make the hills 
safe for our small game species.’—Game Protector 
Joseph A. Leiendecker, Sinking Springs, June 1™6. 





“Residents of Connellsville were very much 
alarmed on Thursday morning, June 26, when a 
black bear emerged from the alleyway adjoining 
the Clark Drug Store on North Pittsburgh Street. 
The animal didn’t seem to be alarmed by the 
approaching motorists and proceeded cautiously 
north on Pittsburgh Street until it reached Murphy 
Avenue, where it turned west and continued to 
the end of the dead end street. Followed by a 
curious motorist, the animal then went down over 
the embankment at Mountz Creek, waded across 
the shallow stream, climbed up on the embank- 
ment where the old Sligo Mill formerly stood, 
then disappeared in the woods. Again on Friday 
morning I got several calls from Connellsville that 
the bear had again returned in the early morning 
hours. 


“Several bears roam the Chestnut Bridge range 
in Fayette County, but this is the first one I! 
have hearc of venturing out into the open.’— 
Game Protector Lester -E. 
June 1946. 


Sheaffer, Uniontown, 
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The DuBois Gateway Sportsmen’s Association 
is carrying on a large program. It recently pur- 
chased a battery brooder of 200 bird capacity 
to raise day-old chicks and also owns a holding 
pen of that capacity built according to the Com- 
mission's specifications. 

Last winter its trapping program netted around 
180 nice cottontails. An extensive feeding pro- 
gram was conducted and the members went to a 
lot of trouble to save the wild turkeys, using a 
plane to get to them. 

It helped out with every fish consignment sent 
to DuBois and vicinity by the Fish Commission 
and participated in other important activities. 

The club membership is well over the 700 
mark. Officers include: George Eck, President. 
George Kessler, Vice-President, H. E. DuBroux, 


Recording Secretary and Edgar Brasseur, Treas- 
urer. 
Steps toward restoring the York and Adams 


County Game and Fish Association to the ranks 
of active sportsmen’s groups were launched re- 
cently. 

The association, active in all branches of fishing 


and hunting prior to the war, was well repre- 
sented in the armed forces in recent years and 
the general activities practically came to a stand- 
still. With the return of the younger members 
from military or naval service, a drive to rebuild 
the membership is under way. 

Purchase of the Joe Bond farm, east of Sandy 
Lake, as a clubhouse, was recently announced by 
the Sandy Lake Sportsmen's Club. 

Plans call for remodeling the farmhouse for 
club purposes and a meeting place. The grounds 
will be cleared of underbrush to make possible 
various outdoor activities, such as rifle and trap 
shooting, field trials, etc. All members will be 
urged to assist when the committee asks for 
volunteers. 

The possibilities of this enterprise are 
tically unlimited, and results will be in 
proportion to the efforts of the members 


prac- 
direct 





A family of falcons, it was disclosed recently 
has been giving Philadelphia unexpected help. in 
its drive against pigeons. 

The birds are nesting in City Hall tower 
while Council beat drums, passed 


And, 
anti-pigeon 





Left to right are members of the Western ReServe Fish and Game Protective Association, 


Inc., Sharon, who were recently awarded stainless ree pioeuas costin, 
tion of Outstanding Services in the interest of Wil 


$25.00 in “Recogni- 
e Conservation in Pennsylvania, 


General Promotion of Sportsmen’s Welfare in Mercer County and constant loyalty as a 
member of this organization:” Jordan Fette, consistent worker on nearly all committees; 
Henry S. Gates, Directer of the Junior Chapter; Albert A. Bobby, Past President; Seth L. 


Myers, Past President and present Secre 
In 1935 the association designed a 

their effort throughout the entire 
They had to assist in-members 


tary. 
certificate to be awarded to members who put forth 
ear in activities of the club. 
p sales, work on the fish and game committees, attend 


meetings regularly and be on hand to help in any way needed. The certificate is known 
as the club’s ORDER OF MERIT. Each year after having received the certificate, that 


a member kept u 


the good work, he was awarded a service bar for the year, which has a 
space on the original for mounting it on. 


The constitution and by-laws provide for this and when a member has received ten years 
of merits, he is awarded the above mentioned. 
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“What day is this? I’ve been lost!” 


ordinances, and fought for the ordinances in the 
high courts of the State, the falcons quietly went 
about getting rid of the pigeons. 

It is fair to assume that they have accounted 
for more pigeons than the city’s trapping and 
execution squad. 

“They can pretty well keep the pigeons under 
control around City Hall,”’ said Fred Schmidt, 
assistant curator at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences. 


Champions in various sports participated in the 
events of the 1946 picnic of the Bucks County 
Shooting Association on grounds near Chalfont. 
About 200 sportsmen turned out. 

Trap shooting scores were not top-notch as 
the champs found the high wind a bit tough 
for them. Mort Haines, of Mount Holly and 
J. P. Young, Bethlehem, tied with 47’s in the 
50-bird feature event. 

Joe Ruos, of Doylestown; Howard Lewis, Uhler- 
town; Fred Glaser, Camden, and Charles Blittle. 
Langhorne, trailed with four down, each. 

The 25-bird distance handicap went to Roland 
Kaiser, Roxborough, with a perfect score from 
a 20-yard marker. 

Results of the surf-casting contest: Ralph Bow- 
man, 488 feet, 11 inches; Harold Lentz, 466 feet, 
2 inches; George Lentz, 394, 10 inches. 

58 ounce accuracy: Barney Berlinger, 93; Floyd 
Minor and Sam Wentz, 91 tie. 

Fly distance: Sam Wentz, 79 feet, 94s inches; 
Howell Dietrich, 78 feet, 4% inches. 

5g ounce distance: Floyd Minor, 243 feet, 1 
inch; Barney Berlinger, 210 feet, 4 inches; Howell 
Dietrich, 218 feet, 7 inches. 





John H. Gahagan of Martinsburg, president of 
the Blair County Unit of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, recently called rep- 
resentatives of all clubs in the county to discuss 
means of feeding wildlife during the winter. 

Meeting in the Hollidaysburg Y. M. C. A., June 
21, the sportsmen considered a program to be 
worked out in cooperation with farmers of the 
county. 

An attempt will be made to encourage them 
to leave some corn standing, to provide feed and 
protection to birds, rabbits and squirrels, and to 
plant small sections of idle land in buckwheat. 





Mrs. W. W. Babcock, Bala, Pa., won the Penn- 
sylvania State Women’s trap-shooting champion- 
ship at the four-day title tests, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s Association. 

Mrs. Babcock posted 135 out of a possible 150, 
four better than Mrs. George Fairchild, Reading, 
and Mrs. R. R. Titus, Villanova, who tied for sec- 
ond with 131. Mrs. Fairchild was awarded the 
runnerup spot by default when Mrs. Titus failed 
to report for a shootoff. 

The men’s 150-singles title was taken by Charles 
E. Ramsden, Dravosburg, near Pittsburgh with 149. 
Eddie Stein, Pittsburgh, was second with 148 
while R. A. Walker, Dauphin, and C. D. Wolfe. 
Lafayette, shared third with 147. 

Other winners were Andrew C. Long, Shamokin, 
all-around, with 318; Charles Blittle, Langhorne, 
Veterans’ Class, with 146; Forrest McNair, Houston, 
Texas, high-over-all, with 596 out of 650; and Bob 
Raring, Pottsville, junior division with 121 out of 
1530. A record field of 310 competed. 
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LOST—Rabbit hound answering to name of 
Sport. Top of body and sides black. Head all 
brown. Front of chest and back and front legs 
red. Tail 2” from end is also red. Wrinkle on 
forehead. Head looks like bloodhound. John Guth. 
1441 Conroy Street, McKees Rocks, Pa. 


“IT wish to add this contribution both to sub- 
stantiate and extend the merits of the ‘Letters 
From Our Readers’ story entitled ‘Hunters Find 
New Use For Bird Lures,’ in your July issue 
of the Game News, with only one exception to 
that story. First, with lots of experience in 
using carefully designed crow-callers, I have yet 
to find the first one to which crows will not 
respond to the scene of the lure. Second, time 
and again in the fields I’ve used this so-called 
bird caller, with success to my buddies and my- 
self in drawing groundhogs towards the gunner, 
even from their holes. A buddy hunting with 
me recently walked to a freshly used groundhog 
hole, but no game was in sight. He stooped 
close to the hole, blew the caller several times, 
and in a few moments up came the groundhog’s 
head. On another occasion I ran a hog into his 
den and, after waiting fully a half hour for it 
to emerge, I decided to call it out. I blew the 
whistle and stepped quietly back of the hole 
In a few seconds up popped a head and the pig 
was mine after all. Just the other day my 
buddy (Wm. H. Mau), and I both had two hogs 
in different holes at the same time close together. 
And while I did the calling for them, the one 
on his side emerged first, he shot it. and the 
discharging gun scared the other which remained 
under cover for the remainder of that day. As 
a sharp watch must be kept to catch a ground- 
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Notice to Club Secretaries 


If you want to acquaint other clubs 
with what you are doing for wildlife 
please give us the information and 
we'll be happy to publish it in Game 
NEws. 

Outside of a few secretaries who 
send in items occasionally we have to 
depend on newspaper clippings for 
news of sportsmen’s club activities, 
and even they are few and far be- 
tween. 

Let’s hear from you. The other fel- 


low perchance may be able to take a 
leaf from your book.—The Editor. 











hog while peeping out of his hole, I had such 
an experience after sounding the caller and 
keeping a constant vigil upon the chuck’s out- 
let, as my buddy hunted in the surrounding terri- 
tory, and on returning noticed what he thought 
was a dog standing directly behind me several 
rod’s distance. But on the second look, he 
noticed it was a fox responding to the call. For 
luring this predator to its doom, the crow caller 
is undoubtedly a most valuable asset.”—Ira_ E. 
Mellinger, Lancaster County Fish and Game As- 
sociation. Lancaster, Pa 
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Either a thirst for knowledge or escape from 
danger, prompted a deer to leap through a window 
recently, in Waller Hall at the Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, make its way through the hall 
and down a flight of steps to the boiler room and 
then, finding its escape to freedom blocked. 
jumped over a six foot wall. ; 

This all occurred about 6:30 a.m. while the ma- 
jority of residents along East Second Street and 
at the college were slumbering. 





Thomas Day, of Equinunk, had his car badly 
damaged at 8:30 o’clock Tuesday night, when it 
was hit by a deer on Route 90 at Stockport, be- 
tween Equinunk and Hancock. Damage to the 
Studebaker sedan included front fenders, radiafor, 
radiator grill and fan. 


A car driven by Leonard Wintergrass, Nanticoke, 
tangled with a buck on a highway at the bottom 
of Blue Mountain near Wilkes-Barre. The deer was 
a casualty and the car’s fenders were wrinkled 


Questions and Answers 


Q. If I kill an antlered deer during the 
regular season may I also kill an antlerless 
deer with a special permit? 

A. No, one or the other. However, if 
you happen to be a member of a hunting 
camp which killed its six deer, but you did 
not kill one of them yourself, then you would 
be eligible to hunt for antlerless deer. 


Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Six-week old pheasants raised from day-old chicks by the Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club on its newly acquired Farm. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION EDUCATION LABORATORY—from page 22 


Above: Speakers’ table at the Conservation Education Conference. 
Insert: Hon. Ralph Dorn Hetzel, President, Pennsylvania State College, 


the conferees. 
and Hon. James H. Duff, Attorney General. 


areas with the details of proper management 
illustrated aptly by Dr. W. C. Bramble, Dr. 
Arthur Meyer, Prof. V. A. Beede, Prof. H. N. 
Cope and Prof. W. G. Edwards. Problems 
of control for present as well as future use 
were disclosed by treks through these areas. 
Teachers became aware of the vastness of 
the relationships of growing trees to land 
utilization, soil control, water conservation 
and wildlife protection, through the discus- 
sions of Dr. W. E. Keepper and Prof. M. W. 
Humphrey. Teachers reviewed the develop- 
ment of Forest Conservation in the state with 
Mr. George H. Wirt, chief State Fire Warden, 
along with the fire protection program. A 
visit to the Greenwood state forest nursery 
under the guidance of district state forester, 
Roy Morton, gave evidence of the measures 
the State is taking and the problems in- 
volved in perpetuating another of Pennsyl- 
vania’s priceless resources—forests. 

Soil—the basic substance upon which all 
life depends was discussed by Prof. H. W. 
Higbee, Dr. F. G. Merkle, Prof. F. G. Loughry 
and Prof. R. B. Alderfer. Through their di- 
rection, soil samples were examined, profiles 
investigated and the relationships of good 
plant growth to soil fertility were scrutinized 
in the field. By visits to productive farm- 
lands where conservation practices were em- 
ployed, teachers visualized the value of con- 
tour plowing, crop rotation, diversion ditches 
and proper applications of fertilizers as a 
means of producing greater crop yields and 
the maintenance of higher stock population. 
In contrast the disasterous results of uncon- 
trolled erosion was evident where conserva- 
tion practices were ignored. Thus the need 
for efficient manipulation of soil became para- 
mount in its relation to the food production 
of the state and the nation. 








Conservation 
Education 
Conference 


Yosstons. 
Please eater 


Below: Some of 


At one of Pennsylvania’s ten well equipped, 
well managed fish hatcheries, the teachers 
became acquainted with the measures in- 
volved to keep the miles of clear mountain 
streams well stocked with fish. Mr. C. R. 
Buller of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
pointed out the problems of artificial repro- 
duction, feeding requirements, disease and 


the transplanting of desirable species of 
trout and bass as he lead a tour through 
the hatchery laboratory to the well aereated 
ponds and demonstration streams. With Dr. 
Gordon Trembley the teachers waded into 
a typical stream to examine the variety of 
living organisms which comprise the food 
of native fish. These experiences provided 
a keener understanding of man’s manipula- 
tion of the balance in nature to provide a 
source of healthful recreation as well as 
delectible food. 

Under the direction of Dr. Logan Bennett 
and Game Protector Sam Reed the problems 
of wildlife management in the state as well 
as in the nation were ably demonstrated. 
Through field trips to state game lands where 
abandoned farms were under management 
to promote wildlife protection and excursions 
over major land types, typical plant succes- 
sion and land use practices employed in their 
relation to wildlife, were seen. As_ the 
teachers explored the haunts of the illusive 
wood cock and grouse; saw excavations made 
by woodchucks, foxes and field mice, enjoyed 
the aesthetic pleasure of the song of a bird, 
the sight of a deer, the sound of a grouse 
being flushed, they saw through the eyes of 
research, the scientific basis for planned prac- 
tices of protection, wise management and the 
need of laws. 

Evening sessions brought the group sources 
of visual aids available for classroom use. 
Such sources as the U. S. Forest Service, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters, State Planning Board, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health, U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission were represented. 

Attempts were made to integrate the 
factual material and information gained 
through field experiences into subjects al- 
ready taught in the regular school curric- 
ulum. Suggested activities and projects con- 
veying conservation concepts in terms of the 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Some of the Laboratory Students traversing a large diversion ditch. These ditches 
or channels keep the water from washing away, and divert the excess into places where 
no damage can accrue from it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IS A GREAT STATE—from page 9 
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Organized clubs, particularly, take ad- 
vantage of the park. Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Garden Clubs, Sunday School groups, High 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., and other groups 
often throng its sylvan by-paths. 


Fort Washington Park in Montgomery 
County, near the Philadelphia County Line, 
is tthe site where the Continental army 
erected fortifications during the campaign 
in and around Philadelphia. A strip of the 
old Delaware Canal makes up Roosevelt 
Park where boating, canoeing, barge parties, 
swimming and skating combined with the 
forty miles of shaded roadway and the at- 
tractive scenery offers a recreational and 
beauty spot that attracts thousands each 
year. 

Pennsylvania Game Refuges and Game 
Lands are also scientifically beautiful and 
provide many things of interest to the 
tourist. There are more than 800,000 acres 
of State Game Lands situated in all manner 
and types of forest and brush lands among 
steep hills, rocky cliffs and delightful glens, 
where clear sparkling trout streams invite 
you to rest in the shade and silence of 
the woodland. To those persons interested in 
wildlife the Game Protectors can relate 
many interesting tales of their experiences 
and stories of the habits and peculiarities of 
our wild creatures. These men live inti- 
mately with them year in and year out. 


Sullivan Falls, on Game Lands in Sulli- 
van County, is an attractive waterfall in 
the midst of a forest of large beech, birch 
and maple trees. It is only a short distance 
to Ricketts Glen and the Falls along Kitchen 
Creek, which have always been alluring to 
those who have been in that section. North 
of the Game Lands near Laporte is the 
site of Celestia, or what is known to some 
of the residents of the mountain region, as 
“God’s Country.” Peter Armstrong a mem- 
ber of the Seventh Day Adventist Church, 
possessed a religious belief which was as 
sturdy as his iron-like body. He and his 
loyal wife left Philadelphia in 1845, and 
weeks later, with their cows, horses, oxen 
and sheep, settled on a small tract of land 
near Laporte. More land was added from 
time to time until, in 1864, the Armstrongs 
owned four square miles of territory. They 
were joined by others of the same religious 
belief, and homes were erected, areas cleared 
for cultivation and for grazing cattle. 


In 1864, Mr. Armstrong made a deed which 
in later years caused his home to be known 
as God’s House and his land as the King- 
dom of God. The deed in which Mrs. 
Armstrong joined with her husband was 
dated June 14, 1864, and made to “Al- 
mighty God.” It is considered a master- 
piece in technical and spiritual beauty. The 
consideration was “the kind, protecting care 
of Almighty God in the past and present, 
which we do hereby acknowledge, and for 
the exceeding great and precious promise of 
unending life of those who, in holy faith 
and patience, wait for the coming of His 
anointed Son to judge the world.” 

Peter Armstrong had a firm belief that 
God would reappear on the earth and es- 
tablish His Kingdom on their land. Celestia 
was to be the name of the town in God’s 
country, and its ruins remain to claim at- 


tention of visitors to Laporte and the 
nearby Eaglesmere, which is famed as a 
summer resort and attracts thousands of 
visitors annually. Garbage from the hotels 
is dumped a mile or so from the resort and 
here at dusk wild bears are often seen 
feeding on choice tid-bits. 


The monument to the memory of the 
lost Cox children stands on State Game 
Lands in northern Bedford County, ten 
miles southeast of Portage. Although this 
tragedy of the mountains occurred almost 
eighty years ago, the natives in that 
section still keep alive the story of the 
two little sons of Samuel and Susanna Cox, 
who became lost in the thick woods near 
their mountain cabin home. People for 
miles came to assist in he search until 
there were five hundred people searching 
in groups of fifty each. The search con- 
tinued for fourteen days. 

One of the mountain residents by the 
name of Dibert was sick and could not 
assist in the search. He dreamed about the 
lost boys, but thought nothing of it since 
it was all that was talked of. He dreamed 
that same dream on three successive nights. 


Although he was not of a superstitious na- 
ture, yet he became alarmed by the repeti- 
tion. He related the dream to his brother- 
in-law, which was as follows: “By passing 
a certain point in the mountain a dead deer 
would be found, next a little shoe, a little 
farther on a small beech tree had fallen 
over Bobs Creek over which the children 
had passed; a little farther on an old birch 
tree stood and close by was a hemlock in 
a deep ravine by Sayn Run, and here the 
children would be discovered.” Everything 
was found as revealed to Mr. Dibert in his 
dream. When the searchers arrived at Sayn 
Run they found the boys lying at the foot 
of the hemlock tree—dead. Fifty years later 
the monument was erected to their memory, 
and each year many people make a pilgrim- 
age to the spot. 

On State Game Lands, five miles northwest 
of Brockway is the Game Commission 
Training School. This school was estab- 
lished in 1931, and is now used for training 
all field employees before they assume their 
duties. Occasionally salaried field employees 
spend a period at the school in a refresher 


(Continued on Page 37) 





Pennsylvania Game Lands 


Photo by Dr. C. S. Apgar. 
provide many things of interest to the tourist. Even an 
occasional glimpse of a white-tailed fawn, a black bear er some other creature. There 
is a heavy penalty, however, for disturbing young wild creatures or taking them home, 
thinking they have been “orphaned.” 
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wind, and the frost encrusted grass under 
our feet gave promise of holding bird scent 
well. Ahead of us ranged a beautiful little 
English-setter—if there were birds around 
we knew she would find them. She surely 
did find them that day, but her fine and 
tireless work went for naught. Fourteen 
times that day we watched her take a bird 
trail and really “go to work” on it. Four- 
teen times that day she found her bird and 
“nailed” it in its tracks, and waited for us 
to come up and do our part. Fourteen times 
we sent her in to flush the bird, and each 
itme out “zoomed” an illegal hen bird. Four- 
teen times our guns flashed up to the half 
position. They never came as far as our 
shoulders, for Bill and I just don’t shoot hens, 
and wouldn’t shoot them even though we 
knew we could get these birds home without 
anyone knowing about it. Try a day like this 
sometime, brother, especially on a day you 
know will be your last for the season, and in 
which season you have had very few chances 
at legal birds. If you can stand this test you 
are worthy of gunning with my friend Bill. 
and I know he would be glad to hunt with 
you. 

There is one thing I always want to know 
about the gun in the hands of the man I am 
walking with when I am afield. I always 
like to know whether he carries his gun with 
the safety catch in the On or Off position. 
In my estimation there is but one proper way 
to carry a gun, and that is at SAFE at all 
times. I can see no real and good reason 
for carrying it any other way, and the be- 
ginner can and should accustom himself to 
this practice from the start. He may lose a 
few shots at game in his first days through 
his hammers failing to respond to the trig- 
ger-pull, but he will very shortly learn how 
easy it is to make the forward motion of the 
thumb on the safety-catch an integral part 
of snapping the gun to shoulder. 

One of the things that often happens when 
traveling through woods is that the hunter 
may trip over some leaf-covered vine or 
root. When this happens, and the hunter 
falls forward, the first involuntary physical 
reaction is the sudden tightening of all 
muscles of the body. The fingers imme- 
diately tighten, and if they are wrongly 
carried within the trigger-guard, they will 
engage those triggers and the gun is dis- 
charged. Woe betide the companion who 
may be walking a few yards ahead of that 
gun. This happened to a man in my home 
town a few years ago. He was accidentally 
shot and killed by his very closest friend—a 
jagged wound in the hip that could not be 
staunched. They said many nice things 
about this unfortunate young man, and they 
gave him a wonderful funeral, but after it 
was over a young wife and two smal] chil- 
dren were left to face life alone. And all 
through carelessness in carrying a gun with 
the safety catch off. The excuse as given 
was that a twig caught on the trigger. You 
have all heard that one before, and you 
don’t believe it any more than I do. A twig 
or even a small-sized branch may catch on 
the trigger of any gun of reputable make 
and on which the safety-catch is on, and it 
will not discharge that gun. 

I had noticed early in the day of my hunt 
with Jack that he carried his gun ready to 
fire at all times—that the safety catch was 
off. Once again, with the thought of our 
very good mutual friend in mind, I had 


hesitated to tell Jack how I felt about the 
position of his safety catch, but nevertheless 
my day was partly spoiled from then on. I 
wanted very much to hunt that day, but I 
also wanted to return home at evening to 
the good woman who would have prepared 
a good supper for me and for our three little 
children. Many times throughout that day, 
as the muzzle of Jack’s gun pointed most 
carelessly at my middle, as we walked 
through heavy cover, I was glad that my 
insurance premiums were paid up to date. 

In the days of hammer guns there may 
have been some excuse for a man carrying 
his gun with the hammers up, but only 
then if he was hunting alone. Today, with 
our very dependable “hammerless” guns, 
there is no excuse for a man carrying his 
gun in any other way than on SAFE. 

Once in a while we hear of an accident 
caused by a dog stepping on and discharging 








a gun which was placed on the ground, while 
the owner was eating his lunch; or perhaps 
the dog knocked over and discharged a gun 
which had been leaning against a fence, or, 
worse still, against a treacherous and 
rounded fender of an automobile. More 
“bunk”. A good grade gun can be stepped 
upon by a dog and can even stand a short 
fall to the ground without discharging if 
that gun is on SAFE. Nevertheless, great 
care should be taken about just where and 
how a gun should be placed while its owner 
is taking time-out when he goes into the 
friendly farm kitchen for a short visit, or 
stops to chat with his farmer friend out back 
of the barn. “Break” and unload your gun 
at these times. It makes the farmer feel 
much safer. and shows him you know your 
business. 

Bill was always overly careful about these 
things. His gun was always on SAFE. When 
not in use he always saw that it was 
“broken” and unloaded. Before stepping 
into an automobile either to move to a new 
location or when starting home, he always 
unloaded his gun. On reaching home he 
would again “break” the gun and look into 
the barrels before he entered the house. 
Many children have been killed through the 
careless act of a father or brother coming 
home from the hunting field and placing a 
loaded weapon in a kitchen corner, where 
it may be picked up and handled and pos- 
sibly discharged by a child of the house- 
hold. The owner, in these cases, always tear- 
fully declares: “I didn’t know it was loaded.” 
But then it is too late to be sorry. 

In our travels that day, Jack and I had ap- 
proached and either climbed over or through 


many fences. Here again I could see a lack 
of proper caution on his part, and a lack of 
consideration for the kindly owner of the 
land on which we were gunning. When going 
through a barbed wire fence, which cannot 
easily be crawled under or through, it is 
good practice to mount the fence at the 
fence post. This puts the strain on the wire 
at its strongest point—at the staples. Jack 
did not do this. He pressed the wire strands 
down ten or twelve inches, midway between 
the fence posts, while he swung himself over, 
with gun in hand, with the Safety off, and 
with the gun muzzle describing a genera! 
are to all points of the landscape, including 
my own anatomy. These fences would sure- 
ly need some attention before they would 
adequately keep cattle or horses from jump- 
ing the low spots that Jack had created in 
them. 

The method I prefer in going through « 
fence is to place the gun under the lower 
strand or rail, through to the other side of 
the fence, with the muzzle pointing away 
from me. I then go through or under the 
fence at a distance of at least five yards 
from the gun. Once safely through the fence 
I approach the gun from its side, and pick 
it up by grasping the gun just back of the 
standing breech, not by the barrel or by the 
stock. With this method I consider it un- 
necessary to unload the gun, as recommended 
by so many of our good shooting authors. 

At another time Jack and I approached 
a set of movable bars which formed a pas- 
sageway between two fields. Jack dropped 
the two top rails and let himself through. 
He did not, however, bother to replace the 
rails as he should have done. Bill would 
have immediately replaced those rails be- 
fore he went on so, not caring much now 
about Jack’s reactions, I replaced the rails 
for him. In the field guarded by these rails 
was a herd of grazing cattle which very 
quickly would have made their way through 
the fence gap and into the field of beauti- 
ful winter wheat on the opposite side 
Farmer Davis had been good enough to 
allow Bill and me to gun on his place for 
many many seasons, and I was not going 
to gain his ill will now—not if I could pos- 
sibly help it. 

It is the little things like broken fences 
and unreplaced fence bars that have caused 
many a good natured farmer to reluctantly 
post his property against ALL hunters. The 
“No-Trespassing” sign is the only way he can 
protect his property, his stock, and some- 
times even the members of his family. The 
unfortunate part of this situation is that the 
law abiding and considerate hunter must 
suffer along with fellows like Jack; his well- 
loved and game-laden fields and thickets that 
he has frequented for years are now closed 
to him forever, all because of the lack of 
consideration and common decency on the 
part of Jack and his kind. 

At noon we stopped to eat our lunch. in a 
corner of a woods, near to a certain spring. 
It is a beautiful and sheltered spot, and Bill 
and I always stop here when we gun this 
section. Jack, much to my surprise, actually 
agreed that I had picked a cozy and restful 
spot in which to eat our lunch and to rest a 
while. 

Although I have not described all the 
kills made during the morning, Jack had 
made out fairly well. He had gotten his 
legal limit of two cock pheasants—not in- 
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cluding the illegal one—and two rabbits. One 
of these birds had gotten up between us, and 
had flown toward my side. By all rules it 
was plainly my shot, especially since Jack 
already had one bird, but before I was ready 
to fire, Jack’s gun spoke—he took the bird, 
as hunters say “almost off the end of my 
nose.” This, aside from being very bad 
field-manners, was a very dangerous thing 
to do, for sometimes a few of those three 
hundred odd shot in a shell, in crossing over, 
due to the intense constriction of a full- 
choked barrel, will fly off at a dangerous 
tangent from the main body of shot, and 
sometimes someone gets hurt. Bill would 
never have taken a chance like this, and I 
have even seen him hold fire on a rabbit 
running a good ten yards ahead of a hound, 
for fear that a few of those stray shot might 
puncture the hound’s ears, and thereby for- 
ever ruin a good dog by making him “gun- 
shy”. 

After we ate our lunch, we lit our pipes 
and settled back for a short rest before 
beginning the afternoon hunt. Jack then 





started talking about guns. He showed me 
his gun. It was a beautiful gun, by one of 
America’s best makers. To Jack’s mind it 
was the only make of gun worthwhile own- 
ing. No other gun, it seemed, could be de- 
pended upon to do the job right. As we all 
know, there are a half dozen good American 
made guns which cannot be excelled, Even 
the starting or field grade of any one of 
these makes will serve for an average life- 
time of hunting, if that gun is treated right. 
I looked at my own poor old double, standing 
now half hidden against a tree, and I was 
almost ashamed of it. I wondered how it had 
managed to serve me so well and so faith- 
fully through thirty-five seasons of hard 
usage. Never “babied”, never pampered, 
but always well taken care of inside and out, 
it had been carried through many days of 
sunshine, of rain and snow, but was still 
read and willing to do its part, if its owner 
did his part correctly. Shiny and well worn 
it was, yet I doubt whether I would have 
traded it for one as handsome and valuable 
as Jack’s. It was a faithful friend, and I 
would feel like a traitor if I were ever to 
part with it. It probably had its faults of 
incorrect drop or pitch or excessive weight, 
in relation to my measurements, and its 
owner probably had his own share of faults 
too; but, through the years we had become 
reconciled to each other’s faults, and had 
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learned to compensate for and to overcome 
these differences. We had learned to work 
together as a unit that frequently brought 
home game at the day’s end. 

Reluctantly I took my gun from its place 
against a tree, and showed it to Jack. It 
seems to be an old and time-honored cus- 
tom, with gunners who have not hunted to- 
gether before, to examine each other’s guns 
either at the start of the day or at the noon- 
time rest period. Jack hardly looked at my 
old pet, which had served me so long and 
so well. He gave it a quick glance, frowned 
at the spots where long hard use had worn 
the blueing, and handed it back to me. I 
guess it’s all right, old man” he said, “but 
you really ought to get a .......... gun 
some day”. “That’s the only make of gun 
that’s really worth owning.” “And, by the 
way,” he continued “you ought to change 
WTR ss vis tcnae shells. I don’t think those 
shells you are using are really so ‘hot’,” 
Once again he was going off at “half-cock” 
on a subject on which most hunters are very 
sensitive, but I let him ramble on. 


We all know that any good make of shell 
will function well and serve faithfully for 
the purpose and the type of shooting for 
which it was intended. A run of good luck 
with one certain make will endear that par- 
ticular brand to us, but the other fellow may 
feel the same way about the shell that has 
brought down the most game for him. ° 

As we handled and appraised each other’s 
zuns, I was forced again to think of good old 
Bill. He swore by his beloved and service- 
worn old double. He had started with it and 
he would likely finish with it; they would go 
into retirement together, but money would 
never separate them. Bill knew guns well, 
and could give the proper credit ta fine en- 
graving and inlays, and to beautiful stocks 
and proper balance. But he never criticized 
the other fellow’s gun, no matter how humble 
it might be. Many times Bill had dreamed 
of and had planned to buy that hundred and 
fifty dollar grade of the same make as his 
old gun. He had several times started sav- 
ing toward buying it, but it seemed that al- 
ways something had turned up to prevent 
the fulfillment of his dream. Some unex- 
pected emergency had always turned up at 
home; perhaps a hospital bill that took twice 
as much as his new gun would have cost. 
And so, Bill would probably carry his same 
old gun to the end of his hunting days. He, 
like some, was not one to deprive his family 
of the much needed necessities in order that 
he might gratify his own wishes for the new 
gun, 

As we started our afternoon hunt, we 
progressed through an open field where some 
clumps of late clover were still showing. We 
had not gone far before I noticed Jack back- 
ing away from a little clump on which his 
gun muzzle was carefully trained. I walked 
over to him, and beheld a cottontail half- 
hidden in its poorly protected squatting 
place. Bill and I, on occasions like this, 
always followed a _ time-honored practice. 
The discovererer of the hidden bunny always 
kicked it out, and was entitled to the first 
shot at it. If he missed on the first shot it 
was always fair game for the other fellow. 
I suggested this to Jack, but he could not 
see this my way. I told him that the bunny 
at least deserved a chance, and that if it got 
away from the four loads in our two shot- 
guns that it surely deserved its liberty. Again 
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Jack did not agree. Slowly he took a 
“rifle-sight” bead on the bunny’s nose and let 
go. I was very sure then that I could hear 
old Bill’s voice whispering in my ear: “That 
fellow you are gunning with today is surely 
a poor sport”. Jack seemed not at all 
ashamed though. He said: “Oh well, that’s 
one more for the bag; it will help make a 
good showing when I get home.” 

On still another occasion Jack plainly 
showed the kind of a poor hunting compan- 
ion he was, in fact this happened several 
times during the day. Through having no 
dog along with us, it was necessary for one 
of us to go into some pretty heavy bramble 
thickets we encountered; that is if we wanted 
to drive our any bunnies or possibly a cock 
pheasant that might be lurking in these 
thickets. Instead of doing his share of 
“playing dog” on these occasions, Jack would 
back off a short distance to a place of van- 
tage, and once even munted a stump, so 
he would be in a good position to shoot at 
any game that might emerge, while I played 
the part of the dog. Throughout the day I 
drove out three nice bunnies to his waiting 
gun—he pocketed one of these and missed the 
other two. All I got for being a good fellow 
was numerous scratches on hands and legs. 
I could not shoot once, for I had to hold my 
gun over my head with one hand and shield 
my face with the other, while making my 
way through these thickets. With Bill and 
I it is always “turn about” when we come 
to thickets like these, and if I did not remon- 
strate, Bill would insist on playing the part 
of the dog all day long. Yes indeed, Bill was 





truly a great guy. and [ realized it more and 
more as the day wore on. 

In our particular section, quail have been 
very scarce in late years. Whether over- 
gunning of the coveys or our winters are 
responsible for thinning them out I do not 
know. There was, however one small covey 
in the neighborhood of where we were gun- 
ning, and it was my hope that Jack would 
not put them up this day. I know that 
Farmer Davis liked to hear their “Bobwhite” 
call each morning and evening, and also 
knew he valued them for their good work 
in helping to keep down the insect popula- 
tion. I therefore asked Jack if he would 
please not shoot into this little covey in case 
we ran across them, especially since this one 
little flock might be the means of estab- 
lishing quail once more in our local covers, 
to the point where we might some day have 
good quail shooting again. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD—from page 23 
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‘On the evening 
more, 
having observed a dead skunk and raccoon lying 


of June 27, Mr. 
a neighbor who lives near 


Otto Whit- 
me, reported 


in the road near Bethany. These two animals 
were within three feet of each other and had 
evidently been killed sometime during the day. 
Early the next morning I investigated and found 
there had definitely been a desperate struggle 
between the two animals as the grass and weeds 
on the one side of the dirt road was all packed 
down and skunk and raccoon hair strewn all over 
the area. In making an examination of the ani- 
mals I found the skunk’s mouth to be full of 
raccoon hair and the raccoon’s mouth full of 
black skunk hair. The animals were both fe- 
males, and the skunk was evidently a nursing 
mother. The raccoon was a medium sized animal 
and not with young. The skunk had at some time 
lost the right front leg, possibly from having been 
caught in a trap. The place where the leg had 
once been had long ago healed up. I am quite 
positive that the skunk had rabies, from all ap- 
pearances. This may be the answer to the ques- 
tien of these two animals having fought to the 
death.”"—Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, 
Honesdale, June, 1946. 


“A local undertaker reported to me that he had 
a funeral service in a country graveyard in Ohio 
Township. Within 18 feet of the grave a quail 
Was sitting on a nest of 15 eggs. They tried not 
to disturb her. Checking later I found the nest 
with nothing in it but the empty shells.”—Game 
Protector J. Bradley M. McGregor, Beaver, June, 
1946. 





“From observations and reports, bears are being 
observed in many localities. Four sets of cubs 
with the old bears have been observed and re- 
ported to date.”"—Game Protector John H. Loh- 
mann, Milford, June, 1946. 





“Recently while patrolling in Norwich Town- 
ship I observed a very interesting act put on by 
two blackbirds and a doe deer. Apparently the 
doe was intruding and the blackbirds attacked 
her. For a short time the deer did not appear 
to be bothered, but the birds were very persis- 
tent and the doe’s patience finally gave out and 
she reared up and started striking as they came 
in. The deer finally beat a hasty retreat and the 
blackbirds had complete control of the situation.” 
—Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany, 
June, 1946. 
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“Foxburg and Know Sportsmen’s Clubs together 
have raised about 1,800 pheasant chicks from the 
2,000 they received. Chicks now are five weeks 
old."—Game Protector Levi Whippo, Parkers 
Landing, June, 196. 





‘“‘Numerous deer damage complaints are being 
reported to me by farmers. They certainly have 
a problem on their hands and are hoping the 
Commission helps them by declaring an open 
season on doe deer this coming season.’’—Game 
Protector John Spencer, Orwigsburg, June, 1946. 





“Visitors at the Museum are increasing, but 
there are still not as large crowds, either at the 


Museum or the spillway, as there were before 
the war. However, the visiting groups of ‘bird- 
lookers’ are back to normal. Included in those 
visiting the Refuge this year were the ‘Goose- 
lookers’ the ‘Pymatuning Gang,’ the Audubon 
Society, Scout groups and school groups. These 


groups represented nature lovers from Canton, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Akron and Columbus, 
Ohio; Buffalo, Albany, Cuyago Falls and James- 
town, New York; Wheeling and Morgantown, 
West Virginia; and Pittsburgh, Sewickley, Greens- 
burg, Greenville, Erie and Meadville, Pennsyl- 


vania.’"—Game Protector Raymond Sickles, Lines- 
June. 


ville, 16. 








“Four deer were killed by cars on the highway 
this month; two drowned in the river; one was 
shot by an unknown hunter; and one was killed 
for crop damage—total eight deer—four bucks and 
four does. 

“One buck deer attempted to race through the 
business section of town, smashing a plate glass 
window and a large glass door in Beckley’s Elec- 
tric shop on Pennsylvania Avenue. After getting 
out of there it proceeded to the Sylvania Tube 
Works and raced through the shop creating quite 
a commotion. It finally raced to the Conewango 
Creek. The creek being at flood stage, and the 
deer having been cut up very badly during its 
rampage, it finally succumbed to the water and 
wounds and wound up on an island near the 
Fifth Street bridge. 
Game Protector George L. Norris, Warren, June, 
1946. 





“On June 1, I received a call from near Rimers- 
burg to come and get a baby beaver. A fisherman 
fcund the animal on Big Coon Creek during flood 
waters. It was floating down stream about two 
miles below- the nearest beaver dam. Evidently the 
flood had washed out a beaver house because the 
animal was too young to leave the house. It was 
only the size of a common rat and did not have 
its eyes open. After feeding it for a few days 
from a bottle and nipple, it was turned over to 
the Philadelphia Zoo.”—Game Protector Duane E. 
Lettie, Clarion, June 16. 





“The other day Floyd McKee, a_ sportsman, 
brought in a rattler and called me out to see it. 
I noticed it was quite fat in the middle so I cut it 
open and found a full-grown black squirrel inside. 
What made it look strange was that the head of 
the squirrel was pointed towards the head of the 
snake.”’— 


(A burying job for me.)’’—, 








“The horned owls at Cooperator Philips’ farm 
have taken more than 60 chickens to date. I 
have tried almost everything possible to trap them, 
using the high and low pole method, with no suc- 
cess. I also used different kinds of fresh meat 
from unprotected birds, and watched for them 
at night up to 12:30, without getting any results. 
I have followed crows that seemed to be after 
these owls in the early morning but have not 
been able to locate the owls.’’—Game Protector 
Clarence H. Mumbauer, Perkasie, June, 16. 





“A farmer bringing in a Great Horned Owl for 
bounty said it had killed five of his chickens 
before he was able to trap it.’"—Game Protector 
W. T. Campbell, Franklin, June, 1946. 





‘Investigated two complaints of ringnecks pull- 
ing corn. I explained to both corn planters, after 
looking over the damage, that the birds were after 
cutworms. I further explained that by soaking 
corn over night and scattering it in the fields next 
to the oats it would stop the pulling.”—Game 





Protector Bruce P. Yeager, Northumberland, 
June, 1946. 
“Observed a mallard hen with 10 young near 


Deputy Krausse’s residence. This duck has been 
nesting here for two years and seems to have no 
fear. It is common to see her eating from the 
hands of the Deputy’s wife.’-—Game Protector 
J. S. Kepner, Media, June, 16. 





“Wrote 21 subscriptions to the Game News this 
month, one of which was for one year and the 
balance for two years and four years.’”—Game 
Protector J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster, June, 196. 





“Mrs. Ewing shot a rattlesnake on my office 
porch steps. I wish someone would explain why 
a blacksnake never goes up a tree that does not 
have a bird nest in it. At least that is the way 
we find it around headquarters.’”—Game Protector 
Ralph H. Ewing, Franklin, June, 1946. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL NEWS—from page 10 
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The present Training Class poses for a group picture while on a field trip to the 


Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary recently. 


from Philipsburg, who is now on the re- 
tirement list after approximately 25 years 
of service, was back to the school giving 
instruction on the use and care of tools, 
for two days. The class was indeed lucky 
to have had one of the “old timers” as an 
instructor. We learned from him ‘that work 
can be easy and enjoyable, instead of a 
chore. 
PISTOL MARKSMANSHIP 


M. J. Golden, Division Supervisor of Di- 
vision “A” is here at the school instructing 
us in the fine art of handgun shooting. Mr. 
Golden recently participated in the Eastern 
Regional Pistol Championship Shoot which 
was held at Quantico, Va. He finished third 
out of a field of two hundred and six (206) 
shooters from the Eastern Region of the 
United States. After watching Mr. Golden 
shoot, our hats are off to him as he really 
can lay them in the ten ring. His groups 
are such that they can all be covered by a 
half a dollar. Much promise is held for this 
class and it is believed that we will be 
turning out some really fine shooters and 
the scores will prove it. The class average 
was 85.5 after our first preliminary shoot. 
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PYMATUNING WATERFOWL STUDY TRIP 

On July 9 and 10 the class was at the 
Pymatuning State Game Refuge studying 
waterfowl, waterfowl food, game birds, and 
the various game food trees and shrubs, 
under the able and experienced guidance 
of: Reinhold L. Fricke, William C. Grimm, 
Raymond M. Sickles, and Nick Casillo. Mr. 
Sickles is the Game Protector in charge of 
the Refuge and Mr. Casillo is one of the 
Commission’s lecturers and during the sum- 
mer months handles the Public Relations 
Work at the Museum; he also is a Biology 
teacher in New Castle, Pa. The study trip 
was really worth while as it was for many 
the first time they had seen the largest 
body of water in Pennsylvania. Countless 
numbers cf waterfowl were also seen for 
the first time in their natural habitat. The 
ground underneath the Great Blue Heron 
rookery ‘trees proved beyond doubt that the 





Volley ball is one of the more popular forms of recreation. 


Pians are being made for a team to shoot 
match with various teams from the central 
and western parts of Pennsylvania. 


Great Blue Heron is a fish eater, as the 
remains of Carp, Bass and Trout were 
found there. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION EDUCATION LABORATORY—from page 26 
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Consultant, and High School Principal, 





Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
Instructors at the Laboratory included, left to right: Robert W. Steventon, Secondary 


Nesquehoning; Miss Lydia Elzey, Elementary 


Consultant, and Teacher of Biology, Detroit, Michigan, and Professor George Free, 


Head, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College. 


Professor Free deserves the 


highest commendation for the manner in which he supervised the Laboratory. 


experiences of the various age groups from 
the first grade through the high school level 
were presented. 

Thus teachers have accumulated scientific 
factual information as shared by men of 
science. They have seen these scientific facts 
at work in the world of nature. They have 
been guided by understanding leaders to 
incorporate these findings into a philosophy 
of a “way of life” that will carry over into 
classroom teaching. Through their efforts, 
the young citizens of Pennsylvania will be- 
come aware of the vital need of the wise 
use and management of the wealth of natural 
resources, 

On July 19 and 20, a Conservation Educa- 
tion Conference was held in conjunction with 
the school so conservationists, educators, 
sportsmen, etc., would have an opportunity 
to observe the Laboratory first hand. It was 
the first such conference ever held in the 
Commonwealth and was well attended. Dean 
M. R. Trabue of the School of Education at 
State College presided. Friday morning, July 
19, speakers and their topics included: 
Francis A. Pitkin, Executive Director, State 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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FAST FLYERS AND THE SHOTGUN—from page 3 





Pete whispered in my ear, “Mark left—high!” 


Early the second morning, before dawn, Bob, the dog trainer. 
and Pete, the negro hostler, took my father and me out to a pea 
patch on the plantation where they had spotted several dove fly- 
ways. 

“Mist’ Dick,” said Pete, rigging up a camp stool, “We’ squat 
here and wait for ’em.” 

The blind was a small bush at the edge of a pine grove. |! 
questioned the lack of concealment. 

Pete replied, “Mist’ Dick, it don’ make no difference to a dove 
iffen he sees yuh. If he’s gwin this way, he'll come on—you 
won't bother him none.” 

We sat there in the early grayness of the morning, waiting fo: 
dawn. Now and then, I could hear a whistling of wings as the 
doves traded back and forth from the field. Then, down at the 
lower end, Bob’s .410 cracked and the action started. Across 
from me, I heard Dad shoot twice and Pete whispered in my 
ear, “Mahk left—high!” A single quartered me and I stood up 
and swung with him, leading about fifteen feet. The first sho. 
folded him and Pete slapped his leg and laughed. I reloaded just 
in time to miss the next one with both shots. There is quite a 
bit of conjecture as to the speed of which a dove is capable, but 
it seemed to me that those birds were wide open when they passed 
me. I would lead them unbelievable distances and still shoot 
behind. Before the morning was over I had shot through three 
boxes of shells and killed seven birds. I was a thoroughly chas- 
tened young man at breakfast. 

Throughout the remainder of the week I spent ninety per ceni 
of my time shooting doves; rather, I should say, shooting AT 
doves. Bob and Pete were my constant companions and we were 
on deck for the dawn shooting each day, rain or shine. During 
the mid-day periods, we would drive the high corn for feeding 
birds. In such dense cover they would lay close for us to knock 
down several on the flush. It was a completely enlightening week 
for me. 

Shortly after my return from Carolina I entered the Naval Air 
Corps as an aerial gunner. After a tour of duty in the Caribbean, 
I wound up at Kaneohe Naval Air Station, Hawaii. During my 
stay there I became acquainted with a skeet range instructor, and 
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used to spend a lot of time practicing with him during my off hours. 

The day before Thanksgiving, 1945, he called me out of a 
gunnery class. 

“Dick, can you get the security watch to wake you about 0430? 
We are holding a dove shoot down at the range tomorrow and I 
thought you might want to get in on it.” 

This was an unforeseen break. I had seen doves flying back 
across tthe range and asked if anyone shot them, only to be 
greeted by blank stares. I guess I asked the wrong people, for the 
next morning I found ten others besides myself down at the range 
before daybreak. We drank several cups of coffee and then broke 
open a new case of trap shells. The only guns available were 
the range twelve gauge automatics, but, heavy as they were, one 
of them felt swell when I swung on an imaginary bird. 

Red, the skeet instructor, and I walked up to Trap 5 at the 
end of the range and took our stations behind the houses. The 
birds came from directly behind us and they would pitch in low 
and fast to the field. It was pass shooting at its best and that 
morning will stick in my memory for a long time, mainly be- 
cause I killed 21 birds with 25 shells. I’ve never shot better and 
scarcely hope to. 

Choosing position in a dove field requires a little pre-season re- 
search. Having found your birds, you will note that they enter 
the field at the same place each day. It is much the same as a 
traffic pattern on an airport. These birds have certain definite 
flyways over which they come to feed. Once having located these 
flyways, you seat yourself in a fence corner or suitable spot near 
one and have the time of your life. 

To my mind, dove shooting is, in effect, “warm weather duck 
shooting.” The leads are much the same as in teal shooting—from 
5 to 20 feet—and the contrast in comfort is tremendous. Where 
you would walk about 8 to 10 miles to kill two ringnecks, you 
can sit in a fence corner in the early morning or at dusk and 
kill your limit of birds with little exertion and a great deal of 
enjoyment. 

Don’t ever get the impression that these birds are easy to hi: 
and, once hit, easy to knock down. I have hit the same bird three 
successive times, knocking feathers out with each load, and killed 
him with the third shot. It is amazing the amount of lead these 
little birds can carry. As a standard load, I think that skeet 8’s, 
with a low brass casing, are the best. They give you a maximum 
pattern coverage and have sufficient stopping power. Your average 
shot is 20-35 yards, making high speed loads unnecessary. 

There are THREE standard rules of wing shooting that apply in 
this sport. 

(1) Keep swinging with your bird--stop once and you shoot 
behind him. 


(Continued on Page 37 
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SHOT SIZE AND CONFIDENCE—from page 18 








Naturally, I quit buying sixes and began using the smaller size. 
I used nothing else for a couple of seasons. Then I decided to 
try fours for ducks, and I wen: back to sixes for pheasants, I 
experienced a period when I loaded the right barrel with eights 
and the left with sixes, carrying the shells for the right in my 
right pocket and those for the full-choke tube in the left. Thus 
loaded, I felt properly equipped for either quail or pheasants. 

Somehow, perhaps as the result of considerable patterning, but 
more likely on the basis of results afield, I gradually settled for 
sixes aS a steady diet, although I used one brand of shells for 
pheasants and another for ducks. This, of course, was silly, but a 
rather interesting sidelight on the evolution of a shooter. 

After a while I developed into a pretty fair shot. I made a 
run of 23 out of 25 on pheasants, and I once hit 25 out of 25 on 
ducks, nearly all of which, I must admit, were jumped mallards— 
just about the easiest flying targets there are. All this develop- 
ment took place while I was going to school, hunting mornings, 
evenings and Saturdays. 

This experience points to one fact. As my skill increased I 
made more hits, and as my shooting improved I developed addi- 
tional confidence in my gun and shells. I learned what the gun. 
would do, and when I missed I usually could tell what mistake 
I had made. It never was the fault of the gun or shells. I knew 
they were right! Consequently, I was a better shot during that 
period that I have been at any time since. 

Since losing track of my lazy neighbor, I have known a number 
of good shots who used only one size of shot. Some of them used 
big shot and some used small, but the majority of really first class 
shotgun men I have known had a strong leaning toward the 
smaller sizes, and the majority of them would have, I believe. 
settled upon No. 7% if they could have only one size. 

Actually, there isn’t a lot of difference between No. 8 and 712, 
nor between 7% and 7. Their diameters are 8, .09 inch; 7%, 
0942 and No. 7, .10. In an ounce of shot there are 409 No. 8 
pellets; 345 No. 742’s and 299 No. 7’s. Any of these figures look 
pretty big when compared with 136 fours, also the number in 
one ounce. 


HANDLING THE GUN DOG—from page 18 


does not respond to the arm motion make a quick step in that 
direction, and if he still fails to understand start to run, and the 
chances are good he will think something important may be in 
that locality, and move quickly that way. It will take only a short 
time to have him handling well. 

Don’t be alarmed when your dog goes out of sight. Keep your 
eyes open and if he does not appear in a reasonable time, go to 
where you last saw him and look him up. Don’t become restless 
and excited because that only makes confusion, and confusion has 
no place in the field. 

Whistle signals are excellent to use while hunting. A prolonged 
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Of course, the decision oie must make in choosing shot size is 
between the better pattern of the small shot and the greater 
penetration of the larger sizes. Is a pheasant hit at 40 yards by 
six No. 742 shot more likely to be a clean kill than one struck 
by four sixes? 

I can’t answer that question unequivocally. I’m inclined to 
say “Yes,” however, particularly on a crossing shot where one 
of the small shot would be more likely to strike a vital head. 
neck or heart area. There is another factor that enters the pic- 
ture, however. 

Wing shooting is an art and, as such, many factors are important 
besides the size of shot, amount of powder, gun weight, choke and 
barrel length. Coordination and timing are vital to successful 
shotgun handling. They are affected in strange and mysterious 
ways by various mental conditions. Worry and tiredness can 
cause a man to miss unexplainably. 

Most of us have experienced shooting slumps, and remember 
how each miss made the next shot harder. A few misses in a 
row started a series that was almost impossible to break. Similarly, 
we can remember times when we were hotter than the sheriff's 
pistol, and just couldn’t seem to miss. 

These periods of good or bad “luck” are brought about partly 
by physical condition, but largely by state of mind. The more 
we miss the more we fear we will and the harder we try. Hard 
tries won't put birds in the hunting coat. In the other extreme, 
when we're hot, every hit gives us more confidence, and the next 
shot is that much easier. 

For this reason, I’m inclined to believe that the load or shot 
size to use (within reasonable limits, of course) is the one in 
which you have the most confidence. I have killed mallards with 
No. 8 shot, and I have killed a lot of quail with sixes. 

I would be perfectly content to use nothing but 7%4’s for all 
upland hunting and, in fact, when I don’t know whether the target 
will be a woodcock or a grouse, a quail or a pheasant, it is the 
shot I do use. I have friends who are equally confident with sixes. 

That is all right with me. They'll use their size and I'll use 
mine—and we'll both get birds! 


know your location. The sharp, short double note is to send him 
on wider than he is already working. Drill the dog on these signals 
because they will save wear on your vocal chords, will not disturb 
game, and the dog can hear them much farther. 

While hunting keep silent until you have a reason to give a 
command. When you give a command be sure it is obeyed, and 
your dog will have the proper amount of respect for you. Avoid 
punishment while you’re hunting if at all possible, but do not 
allow him to deliberately do wrong and get away with it. 

Hunt naturally and with ease, and allow the dog to do the same 
way. Work together as a team and your hunting days will be 
completely filled with pleasure. 





got a swell job at Jim’s Sport Store 
“Just what kind ef animals does your new It’s hard work and only pays 5@c a day, but 


you get your pay in shells!” 
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CONSERVING OUR SOIL, WATER AND WILDLIFE—from page 5 


SEPTEMBER 








Woodland 


taining the conservation work after it has 
been applied. For Pennsylvania, to il- 
lustrate, we find that 5 million acres still 
need contour planting. Another 5% million 
acres need improved crop rotations, and 32 
million acres each require pasture liming 
and fertilizing. One and three-quarters 
million acres need woodland improvement 
cuttings. Of even more direct concern to 
wildlife, 20,000 miles of wildlife borders re- 
main to be planted, and 17,000 miles of 
windbreaks. Management of odd areas, 
with plantings for wildlife, is called for on 
120,000 acres, and 20,000 miles of hedges 
are to be planted. Twenty-eight thousand 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION EDUCATION LABORATORY—from page 31 


Photo U. S. 
shrub border of flowering dogwood, blueberry, 
viburnums, willow, blackbérry, cherry, scrub oak, blackhaw, etc. This border was 
made by cutting trees down from about 20 feet of woods. 


Soil Conservation Service. 
mapleleaf and dentata 


farm ponds remain to be built. 

That gives us some idea of the tremendous 
job which faces us—in Pennsylvania as ‘in 
the rest of the country. The conservation 
reeds survey shows, for example, that some 
43 million acres in the United States should 
be changed over from erosion-producing 
row-crop production to _ soil-conserving, 
wildlife-benefiting grass or trees. 

It is a job that calls for the best that is in 
all of us who have any interest whatsoever 
in the land, its flora and fauna. That means 
every one of us who eats food, wears 
clothing, or lives in a house. Among the 
most active groups which are cooperating in 


furthering the soil and water saving phases 
of conservation today are the wildlife con- 
servation interests. Approximately 24 state 
conservation departments cooperated with 
the Soil Conservation Service during the 
past year alone in studying and establishing 
biological practices in this field. The Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission is high up on 
that list. 


I happen to know that Pennsylvania 
sportsmen, too, appreciate the fact that wild- 
life conservation usually results from soil 
conservation practices. I am thinking, for 
instance, of the venture of the Conemaugh 
Valley Sportsmen’s Association in buying a 
farm near Johnstown in Cambria County, 
Their objective was to attract wildlife, and 
to do that they had to have the two es- 
sentials of food and cover. So what have 
they done on this farm? For one thing, they 
are using a contour strip cropping system, 
and they have planted contour hedgerows, 
principally of bayberry and hybrid filbert, 
in connection with the strip-cropped fields, 
to provide food, cover, and safe travel lanes 
for wildlife. 


Soil, water, and wildlife conservation by 
their very nature must go forward together. 
By pulling together, the farmer, the sports- 
man, and the conservationist will see their 
common dream materialize. 

90021 Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief, U. S. De- 
parement of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

RI-79 Contour strip cropping on Ezra Her- 
shey farm in Lancaster County, near 
Kirkwood, Pa. The _ strip-cropped 
“edges” and border plantings are a 
boon to wildlife. 

PA 40,524 Woodland shrub border of flower- 
ing dogwood, blueberry, cherry and 
blackberry supplies food and a resting 
place for birds at edge of cornfield. 
The corn stubble on this farm in Lan- 
caster County, Pa. conserves moisture. 

Pa 100,209 Muskrats from this muskrat marsh 
near Gillett, Pa. have made up as much 
as one-fourth of the farmer’s income 
some years. 





Planning Board, “Conservation—A “Must” 
Program For Pennsylvania;” Edward Steidle, 
Dean, School of Mineral Industries, “How 
Can Our Irreplaceable Minerals Be A Con- 
tinuing Source of Primary Wealth;” Hon. 
Richard Maize, Secretary of Mines, “Coal 
Conservation Requirements of Pennsylvania.” 

The Friday afternoon session was presided 
over by Mrs. Paul Koenig, President of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Speakers and their topics included Hon. 
Miles Horst, Secretary of Agriculture, “Soil 
Conservation, A Basic Problem;” William E. 
Montgomery, Deputy Secretary, Forests and 
Waters, “Rebuilding Pennsylvania’s Forest 
Resources;” Seth Gordon, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, “Wildlife 
Assets in Pennsylvania.” 

The Friday evening session was presided 
over by Ralph Dorn Hetzel, President of 
the Pennsylvania State College. Dean Hetzel 
introduced the following guests after which 





John E. Doerr, Assistant Chief Naturalist of 
the National Park Service, gave an interest- 
ing talk on “Conservation.” 

Mrs. Cyril G. Fox, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Roadside Council; Clayton M. Hoff, 
Executive Vice-President of the Brandywine 
Valley Association; Mrs. Paul Koenig, Presi- 
dent of -the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; H. Gleason Mattoon, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion; Charles E. Mohr, Director of Education 
of the Academy of Natural Science of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Edward S. Neilson, President 
of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. J. Charles Runk, Conservation 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Howard Shilling, President 
of the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak Walton 
League of America; Mrs. R. W. Stadden, Con- 
servation Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Parks Association; George Welsh, President 
of the Friends of the Land. 


The evening session was climaxed with an 
informal reception in Old Main. 

Colin McF. Reed presided over the Satur- 
day morning session with Dr. Harry Klon- 
ower, Director of Teacher Education and 
Certification Department of Public Instruc- 
tion leading a panel discussion on “Conser- 
vation, A Job of Education.” Those contrib- 
uting included: Mrs. Fox, Roadside Council; 
Prof. George J. Free, In charge of the Labo- 
ratory for Teachers; Clayton M. Hoff; John 
F. Lewis, Biology Department of California 
State Teachers College; and Mrs. J. Charles 
Runk. 

Following the panel discussion Attorney 
General James H. Duff gave one of his most 
enlightening talks on pure streams employ- 
ing the topic “Water: A Basic Natural Re- 
source in Pennsylvania.” 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to several 
field execursions including trips to Fisher- 
man’s Paradise, Alan Seegar State Forest, 
and local State Game Lands. 
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WHAT KIND OF HUNTING COMPANIONS—from page 29 


35 








As we left the woods and emerged into a 
cornfield, which was overgrown witha heavy 
weed and grass growth, we were, without 
knowing it, very close to the little covey of 
quail. I walked fully fifty yards to the right 
of Jack, so that there would be only one 
chance of disaster in case we put them up. 
In other words, the only harm that might 
come to them would be if Jack put them up. 
I knew that I would never shoot into them 
if I flushed them. My fears were soon real- 
ized, for Jack walked right into their hiding 
place, and they thundered out from beneath 
his feet. With complete disregard for my 
earnest request, his gun flashed up. Two 
crossing birds dropped on a lucky first shot, 
and a single on the second shot. Jack 
picked up his three birds, while the rest of 
the covey flew across a meadow to a spot 
where we were not allowed to gun. Thank 
goodness for that! The little flock that I 
had held fire on so many times this season 
was now reduced to five birds—not much 
chance now of them building for the future. 

I had Jack’s “number” now, and the day 
could not end too quickly for me. I won- 
dered then what Bill would have said and 
done had he been there with us; good old 
Bill, who had made many long pilgrimages 
to this section in the previous winter to 
leave some feed so this little flock could 
survive—for game hogs like Jack to 
slaughter. 


In our travels, as the afternoon wore on, 
we crossed a little creek, just about wide 
enough to cover in one jump. Instead of 
attempting to jump, I picked out a spot where 
a flat rock just above the water line gave 
me an easy step across. Jack however, 
wanted to show what a good jumper he was. 
He picked a too-soggy spot to land, and one 
foot sank four or five inches in the mud. 
He fell clear of the water, and no great 
harm was done except for a muddy foot. I 
had noticed however, that instead of keeping 
his gun barrel up and away from him, he 
had foolishly used it to help break his fall. 
He scoffed at my suggestion that he take a 
look through his barrels to see if they were 
ciear before we went on; but finally, at my 
insistence, he did grudgingly consent to look. 
Each barrel was neatly and solidly plugged 
with mud, which would have caused his 
barrels to burst at their weakest point when 
the gun was next fired! I knew of a case 
where this happened. One barrel became 
plugged with mud, and the barrel had burst 
right under the fore-end, very neatly and 
effectively removing two fingers of the gun- 
owner’s hand. Jack neglected to thank me 
for passing on to him a tip that had been 
given to me by an old duck hunter in the 
early years of my own hunting. It is always 

t to examine the barrels after a fall into 


mud or a snow bank. The thinnest film of 
mud or snow is apt to cause disaster. 

At another time in the afternoon I had 
surprised Jack behind a clump of bushes. He 
was sheepishly replacing a flask in his hip 
pocket. It was plainly evident that he was 
sorry I had discovered him. I declined his 
offer of a drink as politely as I could. “No 
thanks”, I said, “I don’t use it.” What a 
man does is his own business, as far as I 
am concerned. If he feels that he wants a 
drink, and can handle it properly, then I 
can see no harm in his taking it, but I 
definitely feel that it has no place in the 
hunting field, or in the duck blind or the 
duck boat, where steadiness of hand and 
clearness of mind is so essential to the safety 
of each man in the party. 


While I did not think it necessary to inform 
Jack of it, I carry deeply seared in my mind 
an incident of twenty-five years ago. It 
was a bitter day of early winter, and un- 
gloved trigger fingers were nearly numb 
after several hours in the field. One of my 
companions of that day was ordinarily overly 
careful of how he handled his gun, in re- 
lation to the safety of any other gunners 
who might be with him. I say “ordinarily,” 
but on this occasion he had taken a few 
drinks “to keep off the cold.” He carried 
that day a Winchester Model 97 pump-gun 
which had an outside hammer. While stand- 
ing beside and just a little behind me he 
had attempted to ease the hammer down 
from the cocked position. Numbed fingers 
and a liquor numbed brain did not function 
properly together, and the stubby hammer 
got away from him. Another companion 
of that day later told me that the shot charge 
narrowly missed removing my _hat-brim. 
What I do remember most is that I heard 
the ringing chime of church bells in my ear 
for a full month afterward. 


Even the moderate drinker will admit that 
alcohol and gun powder do not and never 
will mix. They both have their proper 
place, but definitely should not be used to- 
gether anywhere. 

On still another occasion I had come very 
close to witnessing a possible tragedy. It 
was at a trapshoot at a very respectable 
club. They had been shooting “doubles.” 
At the completion of shooting a string of 
doubles there is one odd shell left for the 
shooter to carry back from the firing line. 
On this particular occasion, one shooter who 
was slightly “under the weather,” had placed 
the extra shell in his gun instead of in his 
pocket, and had then later placed that gun in 
the club’s outside gun rack. A short time 
later I stood near this rack, looking at but 
not handling any of the handsome special- 
purpose guns deposited there. Another fel- 
low, interested in these guns as I had been, 
stepped past me and picked up and “hefted” 
and examined several of the guns in the 
rack. He concluded each time by aiming 
each gun at a point not too far over the 
heads of the squad then shooting at the 
traps, which was less than thirty yards away. 
One of these guns was the one containing 
the loaded shell, although I did not know 
it at the time. Later I returned again to 
the same rack, and this time could just not 
resist picking up and examining a certain 
gun. It was a _ beautiful English Purdy. 
Before examining it, and due to life long 


custom, I “broke” the gun, and a fully 
loaded trap shell was exposed to view! I 
shudder to think what might have happened 
to that unsuspecting squad then standing 
on the firing line if the none-too-careful 
man who had handled the gun before me 
had pulled the trigger of that gun, while he 
aimed it almost at their heads. I immedi- 
ately contacted the manager of the shoot, 
who in turn located the gun’s owner. He, 
of course, denied knowing anything about 
the shell. “He would never never-‘hic’- 
do a thing life that. ‘No sir!’.” _ 

At several] times during the day, Jack 
had approached a little nearer than I liked 
to the little group of farm buildings in its 
cozy setting of evergreens—not near enough 
to be dangerous perhaps, but I knew that 
the good farmwife had been alarmed on each 
occasion. I had seen her call her children 
in from their play in the wood-lot, until 
such time that Jack had changed his course 
and was sufficiently far away from the farm- 
house for her to feel safe again. 
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Here is a very sensitive and all-important 
point on which we can all well afford to 
appraise ourselves—it might do a lot of good. 

The law says that a hunter may approach 
no nearer than one hundred and fifty yards 
from any building. At that distance, no 
shot—not even heavy twos or fours—would 
carry sufficiently to do any great harm to 
human or animal-life, or cause any real 
alarm in rattling against the panes of the 
farm-house windows. But why go even 
that close to the farm-buildings, and thereby 
alarm the farmer and his family, or his 
horses and cattle in the barn? The farmer 
may not know you too well, and may have 
no knowledge of whether you are a careless 
gunner who might fire toward the house, or 
one who would pass up a shot at game 
traveling in that direction. 

I have seen hunters approach to within 
fifty yards or less of a farmhouse or barn, 
and have even known windowpanes to be 
cracked by aerial shots fired at a quail or 
a pheasant. This is a rank imposition on the 
kindly farmer’s good nature, and he may get 
the idea that ALL hunters are under- 
cautious and inconsiderate. This one thing 
has caused many farmers to “post” their 
land against all hunting. And who indeed 
can blame him? 

On the few occasions that Bill and I had 
made our start near to farm buildings, we 
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always walked to our starting place near 
those buildings with our guns “broken” and 
carried on our shoulders, and then started 
gunning AWAY from and not toward the 
buildings. A gunner walking away from 
the direction of a house causes much less 
concern than the sight of a gunner walking 
toward that house. 


I didn’t bother to caution Jack about al! 
this, for I felt that it would do him no 
good—that it probably would not “register” 
with him, and also for the reason that I 
was very certain he would never again have 
occasion to go within many miles of Farmer 
Davis’ house—not if I had anything to do 
with it. 

As we gunned our way back toward the 
car, I suggested to Jack that we stop in 
for a while to thank and to say “so-long” 
to my friend Farmer Davis, and to leave 
him a rabbit or two and also a pheasant, in 
order to show our appreciation for his allow- 
ing us to gun on his place for the day. 
This again, did not meet with Jack’s ap- 
proval. “What does he care about saying 
goodbye to us?” said Jack. “And as far 
as giving him any of our game—he’s got 
plenty of game left on his place. Let him 
go out and hunt for it like we did.” What 
Bill and I knew, and what Jack failed to 
realize was that Farmer Davis liked the 
contact with outsiders, for he seldom got a 
chance to do any visiting himself at this time 
of year, and also that he had very little if 
any time to go hunting himself, as much as 
he wanted to. He was too busy trying to 
get his corn crop in before the first snow 
began to fly. 

I had purposely started back toward the 
car a little earlier than was necessary. 
There were some good spots yet left to gun, 
but I did not care to acquaint Jack with 
them. I felt sure now that he was the kind 
of fellow who would come back here a few 
days later with a crowd of his friends, and 
what they would do to the good feeling that 
existed between Farmer Davis and me was 
something that I did not care to think about. 
I was also glad now that I had led Jack 
into this farm by a very circuitous route— 
one that I was sure he would not recognize 
later, if alone. 


As we approached nearer to the car, I 
kept wondering how I was going to face my 
boys, 


wife, and especially the two small 
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who had every confidence that their dad 
was a great hunter. These boys always ran 
joyfully out to meet me on my return from 
a day’s hunting, to see how much game I 
had gathered during the day, and then to 
bear it proudly into the house. Today they 
were going to find that I had “let them 
down” badly, for all I had gathered were 
two cottontails. They would not understand, 
and they would accept no alibies, so perhaps 
the best thing that I could do was to tell 
them I had shot badly that day. 

Our day was now almost over. In a few 
more moments Jack would unknowingly be 
put through the extreme “acid-test” which 
would definitely show, in last analysis, ex- 
actly what kind of fellow he was. I would 
soon know if he possessed at least one of the 
redeeming attributes of the good hunting 
companion. His hunting coat bulged with 
the legal bag limit—two cock pheasants and 
four rabbits, as well as the three little quail 
that should never have been shot. All 
these he slowly removed from his coat and 
placed in a neat row on the ground, near 
the now open trunk of his car. I thought 
I detected somewhat of a sneering expres- 
sion on his face, which seemed meant to 
convey to me the thought: “That’s the way 
that hunting should be done; you are now 
looking at the ‘bag’ of a really competent 
hunter.” 

Without a thought of the fact that I had 
made his hunting possible, in good territory 
which was previously unknown to him, and 
in which he would never have been al- 
lewed to hunt alone, and also forgetting 
that I had driven most of his game out to 
him, he turned slowly and placed all of his 
game in the trunk of his car. Right then, 
with the thoughts of his other sins of omis- 
sion and commission of the day in mind, 
I knew all I wanted or needed to know 
about Jack. 

With the completion of this incident, Old 
Bill came more strongly to my mind than 
at any time during the travels and incidents 
of the day, and with it came the thoughts 
of our never-failing custom of many days 
afield together. Regardless of which one of 
us had shot the game, it was always totalled 
up at the day’s end, and an almost equal if 
not exact division made of the bag. In this 
way each of us always a fair amount of 
game to take home. Some days Bill’s luck 
had been exceptionally good, and mine very 
poor. The next time the reverse might be 
true, but through the years the law of aver- 
ages had worked out pretty evenly, and with 
it there has come a good fellowship and a 
lasting friendship that will never never be 
broken. 

As Jack prepared to leave for home, he 
was decent enough however, to thank me for 
having invited him out for the day. He 
had enjoyed himself immensely, he said, 
and I certainly could not doubt that state- 
ment. He had been shown some very good 
territory that was absolutely new to him, 
and had had a wonderful day from the 
standpoint of game procured. 

Before he started for home, I was not 
surprised when he very coyly inquired 
whether he could come out and gun with 





I gave 
him an honest reply, to the effect that I 
would not be able to get off on that day. 
“Probably some time later we can get to- 


me again on the next Saturday. 


gether again,” I said. I need not tell you 
that that day has never come and never will 
come. In the future, I am content to hunt 
with good old Bill, and a few of the other 
fellows I mentioned earlier. These all have 
been proven by the test of many happy 
days afield together. They have found that 
the “golden rule” applies in the hunting field 
in the very same way it applies to all other 
walks and vocations of life. 

If, through following Jack and I through 
the travels of the day just outlined, any ot 
the brethren—particularly those just starting 
their hunting days—have been able to learn 
some of the things required of a good hunting 
companion, and have had impressed on them 
also the things that should not be done, 
then my efforts will be very fully repaid. 
In my own starting days I was lucky to 
be “taken under the wing” of a hunting- 
wise country boy, who was good enough 
and patient enough to teach a city kid how 
to handle a gun, and also the many other 
things that in turn had been taught to him 
by his own father, who was a hunter of 
great repute and a “sharp-shooter” with an 
enviable Civil War record. On one of my 
first days this boy had had great fun, watch- 
ing the city kid shoot a whole box of shells 
at rabbits, and getting “narry” a one. He 
stuck by me, however, and in a few seasons 
the city kid had learned enough about the 
game to be of some little credit to his teach- 
er’s painstaking efforts. And that’s why ! 
know that many of us can be benefited by 
and will also appreciate a few “tips” on 
some of the recognized rules of the game. 

If a certain life-long friend of mine hap- 
pens to read this rambling tale, he will know 
now I am trying to tell him how much I 
appreciate what he did for a city kid thirty- 
five long years ago. I couldn't even now, 
get my appreciation through to him direct, 
for he would promptly “cut me off” with the 
terse comment “Shucks, I didn’t do any- 
thing for you.” But he did do a lot for 
me, and it will never be forgotten. I haven't 
told you my tireless teacher’s name, but I 
know you have surmised it by this time. 
Yes, his name was “Bill”; good old Bill. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IS A GREAT STATE—from page 27 








Photo Pennsylvania Department of Commerce. 


Cabin at Elliott State Park—Clearfield County, near Clearfield. 


thrown to them by the keepers, one yearns 
for reel, rod, pipe and swift flowing moun- 
tain stream. Fish Hatcheries are located as 
follows: Pleasant Mountain, Wayne County; 
Corry, Erie County; Union City, Erie 
County; Tionesta, Forest County; Reynolds 
Dale, Bedford County; Huntzdale, Cumber- 
land County; Pleasant Gap, Centre County 
(Spring Creek Project included); and Tor- 
resdale, Philadelphia County. 


_ Most people associate commercial caves 
with Virginia and Kentucky, but Pennsy]l- 
vania also has many of these interesting 
phenomena of nature. 


Crystal Cave, located in Berks County, 
five miles west of Kutztown, and about 
twenty miles from Reading, has been op- 
erated since 1873. Alexander Caverns, lo- 
cated in Mifflin County, about nine miles 
north of. Lewistown, and three and a half 
miles from Reedsville. Hipple Cave, located 
in Bedford County, twelve miles north of 
Everett, and about twenty-two miles south 
of Altoona. Historic Indian Cave, located 
in Northern Blair County, on Highway 
Route 45, at Franklinville. Indian Echo Cave, 
just off the William Penn Highway at 
Hummelstown, 10 miles east of Harrisburg. 
Lost Cave located in Northampton County, 
one half mile east of Hellertown. Onyx 
Cave in Northern Berks County, about 
seventeen miles north of Reading near 
Virginville. Penns Cave in Brush Valley, 


course, where they receive practical class- 
room work to assist them in their field 
duties. 

Pennsylvania’s Migratory Wild Water- 
fowl and Upland Game Refuge located in 
Crawford County, near Linesville, attracts 
thousands of visitors annually. It forms the 
head of the famous Pymatuning Dam, the 
largest artificial lake in area in the State, 
comprising about 16,000 acres. The lake 
has a shoreline of 70 miles, and a capacity 
of over 64,000,000,000 gallons. The Refuge 
contains approximately 2,500 acres of water 
area and 1,170 acres of land and marsh, or 
a total of 3,670 acres. 

Of particular interest is the Pymatuning 
Museum constructed and maintained by the 


display of mounted specimens of wild water- 
fowl, shore and other bird life. Its purpose 
is to give sportsmen, naturalists, and others 
interested in wildlife an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the valuable 
waterfowl. 

The Museum was completed and opened 
to the public October 15, 1938. It now con- 
tains 8 land and 38 migratory and shore 
bird species with a total of 188 specimens; 
all of which were collected on the area. 

The Department of Fisheries maintains 
many hatcheries, a visit to any one of 
which will prove an education in itself. Pool 
after pool harboring millions upon millions 
of beautiful trout of various sizes, is a 
sight to behold. At feeding time when 


eastern Centre County four and a _ half 
miles from Centre Hall. (This is the only 
cave in the State through which visitors 
are taken only by boat, a ride of about 
one mile). Sewara Cave, in Mifflin County, 
twelve miles from Lewistown near Al- 
farata. Veiled Lady Cave in Centre County, 
east of Centre Hall, and Woodward Cave 
aiso in Centre County at Woodward on 
Highway Route 45 about twenty-five miles 
west of Lewisburg. 

These are just a few of the historical 
scenic and recreational places in Pennsyl- 
vania that can be enjoyed by those of her 
citizens who are out-door minded. Be sure 
to include some of them on your vacation 





Pennsylvania Game Commission for the 


FAST FLYERS AND THE SHOTGUN—from page 3 


they rise in gleaming flashes to the food 


trip each year. 








(2) With a high, on-coming bird, cover him with your gun 
barrel and swing BACK with him as you fire. 

(3) With a high, straightaway bird, put your bead below him 
and swing DOWN as you fire. 

Guns are purely a matter of choice. The twelve gauge is the 
best all-purpose gun on the market. I like either a sixteen gauge 
or a twenty gauge for doves, although any gauge shotgun is satis- 
factory. A folding canvas camp stool is just about as important a 
piece of equipment as you might find. They are comfortable and 
save a lot of wear and tear on your legs from squatting. Last, but 
not least, take plenty of shells! Until you are well broken in on 
doves, you will miss plenty. And it is mighty unpleasant to run 
out of ammunition in the middle of a flight. 

Locating a dove flyway requires a little common sense. Doves 
are gregarious birds and rarely are found in small bunches. There- 
fore, if you see a dove, you can be pretty sure that there are more 
in the immediate vicinity. Many times, while driving along country 
roads, you will find a dove or two perched on a telegraph wire. 


If you want to locate the flyway and the rest of the flock, stop 
about 200 feet beyond the birds and walk slowly back towards 
them. Then watch the direction they fly after takeoff. They will 
usually lead you right down the flyway. If you are still in doubt 
as to which field the birds are using, drive the ones in question 
until you find your birds. Then watch that field for several 
evenings and position your guns on the choice spots of the flyway. 
With a week of pre-season research, you can save yourself many 
wasted hours after the season opens. 

I mentioned before that last year a TOKEN season opened on 
November 1. By that time the birds, with the exception of a 
scant few, had moved south across the line into Maryland, where 
dove season opens on September 1 and the boys get a lot of good 
shooting. We still raise our doves for someone else. It seems 
to me that the season should be opened on September lst here in 
Pennsylvania. And the only way to get that done, evidently, is 
through sportsman interest. Let’s look in our own backyard and 
find the fun we have been missing all these years! 
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State Trappers Make Pleasure Pay; Licensing Ad- 
vocated by Association 


The value of a muskrat or any other pelt 


the skinning, cleaning and drying thereof. 


“Courage of Lassie” Fine Outdoor 
Film 


Metro Goldwyn Mayer has taken cogniz- 
ance of increasing public interest in wild- 
life and the out-of-doors. Visitors to Chat- 
tanooga, during the recent Tennessee Valley 
Trek of the Outdoor Writers Association 
of America, were accorded the privilege of 
viewing this fine film, which contained 
numerous excellent shots of wild birds and 
animals. Two other outdoor pictures, said 
to be even better, are in the M G M hopper 
—‘The Yearling,” adapted from Margery 
Kinnan Rawlings’ best seller and Pulitzer 
prize winner of a few years back, and “Sea 
of Grass.” The latter, which will star Spen- 
cer Tracey and Katherine Hepburn, tells of 
one man’s losing fight to preserve the prairie 
grasses and prevent the development of 
the so-called “dustbowl” area, 





Photo by C. Gordon Krieble. 
depends on how carefully it is handled in 


Hemingway Transferred 


Supervisor Roland F. Hemingway of the 

Allegheny National Forest, who has co- 
operated so splendidly with the Game 
Commission and its representatives since he 
has held that post, is being transferred to 
the Supervisorship of the George Washing- 
ton National Forest in Virginia. We wish 
him the best of luck in his new assign- 
ment. 
Mr. A. H. 
Anderson, a native of Pennsylvania and a 
graduate of Penn State Forest School who 
has had much experience in National For- 
est Administration from Arkansas and New 
England, and most recently has been filling 
an important position in the Regional For- 
ester’s Office in Philadelphia. 


We welcome his successor, 


SEPTEMBER 


Pennsylvania’s 50,000 fur trappers have 
run their industry into a $3,500,000 annual 
business in one of the neatest parlays of 
profit and pleasure the Keystone State has 
ever seen. , 

“The fellow who gets out and works 
really reaps a harvest,” declared Edward 
Danko, of Uniontown, secretary-treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania State Trappers’ Associa- 
tion. He added: “I know some fellows who 
make $5000 to $6000 a year. On the other 
hand, beginners and part-timers may make 
only $100 or less. 

Danko, the only secretary-treasurer the 
organization has ever had in its 10 years 
of life, works in a coal mine but his true 
love is the woods and fields when there's 
a snap in the air and pelts of fur-bearing 
animals are prime. 

The trappers’ organization lists licensing 
of trappers by the State Game Commission 
as a top objective. 

Pennsylvania trappers say the most im- 
portant furbearing animal is the muskrat 
whose pelts bring between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 in normal years. Last year about 
750,000 muskrats were taken, netting about 
$1,900,000 at OPA-fixed prices of $2.30 each. 

The skunk took second place with trap- 
pers last year receiving more than $750,000 
for about 300,000 pelts at $2.50 apiece. 
Trappers said the season was poor and 
that a good year nets a harvest of 800,000. 
While only 9000 or so mink are taken an- 
nually, their $25 to $30 skins bring $260,000 
and put Mr. Mink in third position. 

Although opposums are worth only 86 
cents, an average harvest of 200,000 skins 
nets trappers about $170,000. Last year 
Pennsylvanians caught 2700 beavers—worth 
$50 to $55 each—for a $148,500 take. The red 
fox followed in importance with 30,000 
trapped for $120,000 at $4 per fox. 

Trappers said the raccoon season was 
unusually poor with about 40 per cent of 
the hides taken, in poor condition. Never- 
theless, 10,000 pelts were sold at $2.50 each 
for $100,000. Weasels are near the bottom 
of the list. The weasel harvest amounted to 
15,000 at $3 each for $45,000. Wild cats and 
otters trailed. Both were reported scarce 
with only 40 to 50 cats taken and only a 
dozen otters. 


Feathered Hero 


During the war a pigeon named Le 
Dauphin was decorated as a real hero. The 
British Army Signal Corps, which used the 
birds extensively for bringing information 
out of enemy territory, gave the carrier a 
specific citation for “surviving three years 
of operational duty without making one 
mistake.”—Charles Ridpath, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 

My source of information on this was 
a London news item, when I was in 
England. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 
Some varieties of fungi grow in bags cre- 
ated by themselves which, when full grown, 


burst to send thousands of spores floating 
through the air. 





Wood of the poplar tree is widely used 
in making berry boxes and fruit baskets 
because it is soft, tough, clear, tasteless and 
odorless, 
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WATERFOWL SEASON 


The season for ducks, geese and brant in 
Pennsylvania, as fixed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will be from October 26 to 
December 9, inclusive; woodcock October 
16 to October 24; doves November 1 to 
November 30. Hunters are permitted 7 
ducks per day, including mot more than one 
Wood Duck. They may take up to 25 Ameri- 
can and Red-breasted Mergansers a day: 
2 geese and brant; 4 woodcocks; and 10 
doves. In addition to the daily limit for geese 
and brant, 2 Blue Geese and Snow Geese, 
singly or in the aggregate may be taken. 

The possession limit for ducks is a two 
days’ bag with only 1 Wood Duck; no pos- 
session limit after the first day for American 
and Red-breasted Mergansers; woodcock, 
8; geese, brant and other migratory game 
birds, the daily bag only. Possession is 
valid until 90 days after the season. The 
season is closed on Wilson’s Snipe, Ross's 
Geese and Swans. 

Other migratory shooting regulations in- 
clude rails and gallinules, 15 a day, Septem- 
ber 1-November 30; sora, 25 a day, Sep- 
tember 1-November 30; coots, 25 a day, 
October 26-December 9. 

Shooting hours for all migratory game 
birds, Eastern Standard time, from the be- 
ginning of each respective open season to 
October 31 are one-half hour before sun- 
rise to one-half hour before sunset, except 
woodcock, which may be hunted one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset; November 
1,9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; November 2 to end of 
respective seasons, 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (un- 
less one-half hour before sunset occurs 
earlier, when Federal regulation automati- 
cally applies). 

On the open waters of Lake Erie and the 
open tidal waters of the Delaware River 
lying within the Commonwealth from Tren- 
ton Falls to the Delaware line, not in- 
cluding inland tidal water, when shooting 
from boats or blinds at least 100 yards 
from shore, the Federal one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to one-half hour before sunset 
regulation applies throughout the water- 
fowl season except on November 1 when 
shooting before 9 a. m. is unlawful. 
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DUCK HUNTERS! 


The United States Fish and Wildlife Service invites you to joint them on a big job. 
It needs plain, honest facts. It wants to know what you—the man in the blind with the 
gun—find out about ducks and geese during the coming hunting season. The Service 
wants reports—purely voluntary reports—on results of your shooting. It wants your views 
on the waterfowl situation to help it work out fair regulations. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME News is glad to donate this space to help gather this vitally 
needed information. Here’s how YOU can help: 


1. Keep tally of the birds you bag, cripple, and observe this fall. 
2. At the end of the season, send completed score card to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Scorecard 
How Many, What Kinds of How Many Cripples Compared with Last Year 
Ducks, Geese Bagged Lost Waterfowl Numbers were 





More Less Same 























Shooting Grounds (Check one) 





















































Public Commercial Private 
Where you hunted —_—— How Many Days —- 
(State) (County) 
Comments: 
Date- ; Name — — 


i —— —— 


Stolen 


Two registered rabbit hounds in Jenners 
Township, Somerset County. One is named 
Lead, the other Ted. LEAD is a little over 
13 inches, 3 years old, friendly, well trained 
and obeys well. Stolen March 1 between 
3 and 9 p. m. Black blanket with white legs, 
and white, black and brown about the 
head. Has a scar plainly visible at junction 
of right front leg with chest, and had, when 
stolen, slight soreness on end of ear. $25.00 
reward. 

TED is a little over 13 inches, 2 years old, 
not so friendly, not so easily controlled. 
Stolen March 17 between 7 and 1 p. m. 
Black over back, fades into rich brown. 
White legs. Only few white hairs over 
muzzle. Has edge of right ear torn off 
half inch. Small sear on hip. $25.00 reward. 
Any information leading to the recovery of 
these two valuable dogs should be sent to Gail Ann Schrader, of Upper Darby, has a 


good start toward becoming a feminine devotee 
Dr. F. E. Sass, Boswell, Pa., Phone 108. of the outdoors. 











TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET AT 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Latitude 40° 13’ N; Longitude 76° 51’ W. 
(75th Meridian Time) 


~ OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
SR. SS. SR. SS. SR. SS. 


6.03 5:50 


1 6:36 5:05 7:10 4:42 
2 6:04 5:48 6:37 5:04 7:11 4:41 
3 6.05 5:47 6:38 5:03 7:12 4:41 
4 6:06 5:45 6:39 5:02 7:13 4:41 
5 6:07 5:43 6:40 5:00 7:14 4:41 
6 6:08 5:42 6:42 4:59 7:15 4:41 
P canwice 6:09 5:40 6:43 4:58 7:16 4:41 
8 6:10 5:39 6:44 4:57 7:17 4:41 
eee 6:11 5:37 6:45 4:56 7:18 4:41 
10 6:12 5:36 6.46 4:55 7:19 4:41 
11 6:13 5:34 6:47 4:54 7:20 4:41 
are 6:14 5:33 6:49 4:53 7:20 4:41 
13 6:15 5:31 6:50 4:52 7:21 4:41 
+ 6:16 5:30 6:51 4:52 7:22 4:41 
15 6:17 5:28 6:52 4:51 7:23 4:42 
16 6:18 5:27 6:53 4:50 7:23 4:42 
17 6:19 5:25 6:55 4:49 7:24 4:42 
18 6:20 5:24 6: 4:48 7:25 4:43 
: ssneeks 6:21 5:22 6:57 4:48 7:25 4:43 
eae 6:22 5:21 6:58 4:47 7:26 4:43 
Oe csceeks 6:24 5:19 6:59 4:46 7:26 4:44 
Pre 6:25 5:18 sf 4:46 7:26 4:44 
Oe: -ssabeke 6:26 5:17 7:02 4:45 7:27 4:45 
a aakio’s 6:27 5:15 7:03 4:45 7:27 4:45 
 ohiveas 6:28 5:14 7:04 4:44 7:28 4:46 
26 6:29 5:13 7:05 4:44 7:28 4:47 
27 6:30 5:11 7:06 4:43 7:28 4:47 
28 6:31 5:10 7:07 4:43 fre 4:48 
29 : 6:32 5:09 7:08 4:42 7:29 4:49 
30 : 6:33 5:07 7:09 4:42 7:30 4:50 
31 7 6:35 5:06 7:30 4:50 


The above table, published for information of 
migratory bird hunters applies only to the 
Harrisburg area. It varies several minutes, in 
other meridians, One way or another. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Warts do not come from handling toads. 
Toads HAVE warts, but they are not con- 
tageous. 

2. Beavers do not kill nor eat fish. They live 
on bark, tree shoots and wood fibre. 

3. A phoebe, one of the flycatchers, would not 
eat weed seeds. Phoebes are most valuable 
insect destroyers. 

4. Parrots, when perching, grasp the limb with 
TWO toes in front and Two to the rear. 





“Hurry up and shoot while I have him treed!” 
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Official 1946 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 

Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 
traps in open counties). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

RE ee ee ee ee re eee 12 
ae Ooo. Renown cons hes seas oes 30 RY xia : 

ngneck Pheasants, males only .................. are ae oa re Nov. 30 
Wild Turkeys (See 8 counties closed)* .......... Le acess 1 mr. 8 
Ee ee re Br. saees 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 ...... 24 
ee greg Gch Guscageaesseaksa% sae Unlimited Nov. 1 ...... Sept. 30, 1947 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ................ce0e00: “eee OTERO SAM, ~sesisncs Jan. 1, 1947 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ...... Unlimited Oct. 15 ...... Feb. 1, 1947 
Raccoons, by trapping® .................cceeeeeee Unlimited Nov. 1 ...... Feb. 1, 1947 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) .................e0000 Unlimited June 1, 1946 .. Sept. 30, 1947 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) ...............ceee0- Unprotected until September 30, 1947 
Bear, over one year old by individual ........... Db ccceas 1 , Of 
Bear, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 ...... 2 { Nov. 18 ...... Nov. 23 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 

(See exceptions under ‘‘Antlerless Deer’ below)* 1 ...... 1 
Deer, male as above, by hunting party of six or t Dec. 1 ...--- Dec. 15 

SD oc HUD EGER MAD cen Kk Rees ek Raed ek cdo %S be BS wksawn 6 
Deer, Antlerless (See 6 open counties or parts 

OU a ek kc ccck hdd wb bbb esos asio basen Oe ae ears 1 Dec. 9 «oe SOG. 36? 
NO OPEN SEASON—Ruffed Grouse, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and EIk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 
Minks, Opossums and Skunks® ................ Unlimited ...... Ae, Gee Feb. 1, 1947 
Otters (See 3 counties closed)® ,............... Unlimited ...... te ee Feb. 1, 1947 
Muskrats (By traps only)* ................c00. Unlimited ...... a eee Feb. 1, 1947 
Beavers (Traps only. 20 Counties closed)* ; ie. | WbsxGe ee! ere Mar. 1, 1947 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys—Counties of Adams, Clarion, Cumberland, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Perry and 
Snyder closed. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on clos- 
ing date; traps not to be placed before 9:0 a. m. on the opening date. (See instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date.) 

Antlerless Deer, Northeastern Pennsylvania—May be taken only Dec. 9 to 14 in that portion 
of Carbon County lying West of the Lehigh River; that part of Luzerne County lying 
North and West of the Susquehanna River; Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming 
Counties. Farm occupants (citizens) who are cultivating lands may hunt such deer thereon 
in said areas without a permit. All others must secure $1.00 permit from Game Commis- 
sion. No applications accepted before October 1. See summary issued with license for 
ene —— with visible antlers may not be taken in areas designated above during 

s period. 

Otters—Counties of Elk, Jefferson, and McKean closed. 

Beavers—Counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Cumber- 
land, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Huntingdon. Indiana, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, Som- 
erset, Washington and Westmoreland closei. No trapping at Commission posted dams. 
Non-Residents may not trap beavers. One »>erson may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Beaver traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of ..cner thereof. Trappers are required to keep 
tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. Pelts must 
be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of un- 
til properly tagged. Present them to Prote ‘tor in District or County where trapped. 

Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 a. m. on any later opening date ior trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o'clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged; durable 
substitute for metal tags permitted. No counties open to use of smares. Trappers are 
requested to refrain from setting traps in trails to avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—FEDERAL SEASONS 





Daily Bag Season 

Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds .. 15 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
Sora , 2° PER Mata Ge tous Wu coe tan h.s Seiten oS e Ee es aaa we 25 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
Coots eer pias 25 Oct. 26—Dec. 9 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers (See 

Exceptions) * oF i ; 7* 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers .. cs 25 Oct. 26—Dec. 9 
Wild Geese and Brant ss 2* 
Woodcock oe ‘a 2 4 Oct. 10—Oct. 24 
Doves : 10 Nov. 1—Nov. 30 


*EXCEPTIONS—The regular daily duck limit of 7 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. In addition to the daily limit for Geese or Brant, 2 Blue Geese and Snow Geese 
(singly or in the aggregate) may be taken. 

Possession Limit: Ducks, two days’ bag, but only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limit 
after first day on American and Redbreastei Mergansers, Woodcock, 8, Geese, Brant, and 
other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after season. 

NO OPEN SEASON—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross's Geese and Swans. 

SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern Standard Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of 
respective open seasons to October 31, inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to one-half 
hour before sunset, except woodcock, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset, November 1, 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (unless 
one-half hour before sunset occurs earlier, when Federal regulation automatically applies). 

Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the Delaware 
River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the Delaware line (does not 
include inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or blinds at least 100 yards from 
shore, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour before sunset regulation 
applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting before 
9 a. m. is unlawful. 

MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 

Permitted: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including) hand- 
operated repeating shotguns of not more than 3-Shell capacity, which must be plugged 
to 3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other 
than sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up 
by means of a motorboat, sail boat or other craft. 

Prohibited: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated reveating shotgun of more than 3-shell capacity 
in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose decoys; automobile; 
aircraft: sinkbox (battery): power boat or sail boat, or any device towed by power boat or 
sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, wheat, oats, or other grain 
or product thereof, salt, or any kind of feed, whereby migratory game birds are attracted 
or lured, regardless of distance between such food and the hunter: and taking of waterfowl 
by use of cattle, horses or mules. No aircraft, power boat or sailboat may be used to 
concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots. 

S FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY lI11, 1946) 
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WHITE-TAILED DEER 


Bucks with 2 or more points) 


DEC.1 - DEC.15 
Season Limit 7 
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WILD TURKEY 
(All but 8 Counties) 
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RACCOON 
OCTOBER I5~ FEB. 1°47 
2 Unlimited 
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PENNSYLVANIA BIRDS OF PREY 


This is No. 3 in a series of four colar illustrations of the birds of prey drawn by William 
Montagna. Others will appear in later issues and subsequently all of the drawings will be 
used to illustrate a forthcoming educational bulletin on the hawks and owls. 


Top left, adult male and female Sparrow Hawks. Top right, adult and immature Duck 
Hawks. Center, adult and immature Pigeon Hawks. Bottom, Osprey or Fish Hawk. 





